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Here is a 


ritish Food 


for 


British People 





TO-DAY, the Government are urging everyone to spend 
wisely and economically, especially on supplies from over- 
seas. This means buying as much as possible from the 
Empire and so avoiding any wastage of Foreign Exchange. 
You are doing this when you buy Cocoa and Chocolate. 


* 








* 





* 





Cocoa and Chocolate have a very high food and energy value. 
They are made from the cocoa bean, which contains nearly 60% 
of cocoa butter, a valuable food in times of butter rationing. 

The British Empire supplies practically all the cocoa beans that 
come into this country, and by far the greatest part of these come 
from the Gold Coast and Nigeria. These countries depend for their 
livelihood on selling their cocoa crop to Britain and the World. To 
ensure British West Africa against economic collapse, the British 
Government have bought the whole of the present cocoa crop. The 
bigger the sale of cocoa products, the more it will assist the 
Government to dispose of the cocoa and help these Colonies. 


* 





* 





* 





In buying Cocoa and Chocolate—Empire foods that everyone 
enjoys — you are spending wisely and economically. 


Issued by 


CADBURY’ 


of Bournville 


THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE greatest danger to Finland during the last week has__ persistent in German than in Soviet Poland. it spoke of 
been in the south-east, in the region north and south-west the ceding to Germans of the richest part of the country, 
of Lake Ladoga. Here the Russian lines of communications the deportation of the proprietors, the removal of food 
ae comparatively short, and it is possible, as it is not further reserves and personal belongings to Germany, the stark 
north, to concentrate immense forces of men and keep them hunger that 70 per cent. of the population is enduring, and 
wpplied and reinforced. The attack on the Mannerheim the closing of the churches for 6} days a week. Reports 
line was on the large scale, with full artillery preparation, from other sources tell of the internment in concentration 
but it has been stopped with great slaughter. But probably camps of all professors and other intellectual leaders by the 
it was the attack to the north of Lake Ladoga which was Gestapo, the robbery of libraries and scientific centres, and 
intended to be decisive ; a break-through there would have the spoliation of museums. It was with news such as this 
ken the Mannerheim defenders in the rear. Up to the ume before them that M. Paderewski, as Speaker, addressed the 
if writing this offensive, constantly pressed, has also been exiled Polish Council of State at the Embassy in Paris, 
icostly failure, but it is not clear whether it has yet spent and that the President and Prime Minister spoke of their 
iself, or whether more battalions of the picked troops war and peace aims. Both recognised the need of a 
now available are to be thrown into the attack. On the democratic reconstitution of the redeemed Poland in which 
fronts further north it is the Russian troops which are on there would be no repetition of the faults of a “ system of 
the defensive. A force south-west of Salla almost surrounded, government divorced from the people.” It is gratifying to 
ad with snow-bound roads behind it, is dependent for food know that the Polish forces in France. re-equipped by 
upplies on parcels dropped from aeroplanes. The air war Britain and France, number some 100,000 men and are 
a the civilian population has been intensified during the now ready to fight by the side of the Allies. 

week, and still larger numbers of planes have flown over 

owns and villages in the interior. But even in the air the Germans in Galicia 








Finns, with foreign support, have been able to hit back, The activities of German troops in Galicia, in the southern 
ad have dropped bombs on Kronstadt and on air-bases in area of Soviet-occupied Poland, have been the subject of 
fstonia. Fighter planes are their most urgent need. much speculation. The fact that many trainloads of troops 

. E have been transported to a point on the old Russian-Polish 
Poland Under the Nazis frontiers has led to a conjecture that they might be on their 


The treatment of the Polish population under the German way to Odessa to keep a watching eye on the Caucasus—a 
administration is a warning to other nations of the fate guess that seems mainly based on the fact that the railway 
that awaits them if they fall under Nazi rule. The con- points that way. May they not be there to keep a watching 
querors are not content with the oppression of numbers’ eye on Russia? What is more easily intelligible is the fact 
of the once ruling class. The whole people have been that German troops are now controlling the region of the 
reduced to a condition of something worse than slavery. Galician oilfields, where Russia has presumably authorised 
The broadcast from the Vatican wireless station last Monday German agents to superintend the production and transport 
dwelt upon reporis received which show that the excesses of oil ; and they also control the railway to Rumania. It is 
committed upon the people were even more violent and by this route that they doubtless hope to transport the oil 
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and other supplies which have been long held up. Germans 
have been stating that the new Oil Commissariat in Rumania 
is arranging for greatly increased supplies of oil even from 
companies which have Anglo-French capital in them. The 
wish may be father to the thought. Rumania has been 
receiving important materials from the Allies on the under- 
standing that a limited quantity only of her oil was to go 
to Germany. 


Rumania’s Situation 

Whatever may be the specific economic purpose of the 
German forces and technicians in Galicia, it is perfectly 
clear that their presence has military and political signifi- 
cance also. First, it will be noted that it brings German 
troops into direct contact with the Rumanian frontier, and 
therefore gives them the means of applying pressure in that 
quarter in a way that appeared to be denied them last 
September when the Russians marched in. Second, their 
presence in that area interposes a wedge between the Soviet 
zone and Hungary, and gives Germany a plausible reply to 
Italy, who had promised to protect Hungary against Russia 
if Hungary would refrain from attacking Rumania. The 
German reply is—It is we who will protect Hungary. How 
far the agreement with Russia goes under which these 
German movements have been made is uncertain, and in its 
military and political aspect it may have only a limited 
objective—to bring the pressure of a joint menace from 
Russia and Germany to bear on the Balkan States before the 
Baikan Entente conference this week can preduce results. 
That menace is formidable and obvious. But though both 
of the big Powers may join in threatening the Balkan States, 
having a common interest in preventing them from uniting, 
at that point this common interest ends. It is inconceivable 
that the Soviet Government could view with equanimity a 
German stranglehold on Rumania, and Germany, desiring 
to control the Balkans herself, cannot wish to promote 
Russian control. A condominium has been suggested. But 
one or the other would have to play second fiddle. 


An Apologist for Hitler 

If Dr. Goebbels had written a speech for General Hertzog 
and wirelessed it to him at Cape Town he could not have 
improved on the utterance of which the ex-Premier delivered 
himself in the House of Assembly on Tuesday. That, 
indeed, was the comment General Smuts made on it. 
General Hertzog’s language—for a man who four years ago 
spoke of Britain as his country’s best friend and the British 
Navy as the defender of South African freedom as of British 
—was incredible. He spoke of Germany as martyred by the 
Treaty of Versailles ; repudiated the idea that Herr Hitler 
was aiming at world-domination when he was merely secking 
“ the restoration of his deeply wronged country ”; reproached 
the Allies for rejecting the peace offered by Herr Hitler after 
the rape of Poland, and declared that the only possible con- 
clusion was that they wanted to destroy Germany completely. 
To that form of Anglophobia no reasoned answer is relevant. 
General Smuts said all that was necessary when he observed 
that the speech read like an extract from Mein Kampf. Mr. 
Pirow, who warned the Prime Minister of the consequences 
if Union troops were sent to fight outside the Union, was 
promptly confronted with a letter which he had written when 
Minister of Defence, promising Union help to Kenya in 
case of need. General Hertzog’s resolution demanding 
immediate peace with Germany is likely to be defeated, and 
General Smuts’ amendment virtually negativing that carried, 
by comfortable majorities. 


The Indian Outlook 


The prospects for an agreed settlement in India are con- 
siderably improved by the approval of the Viceroy’s recent 
Bombay speech expressed by Mr. Gandhi. What Lord 
Linlithgow said was that the British Government’s chief 
concern was to reduce to a minimum the time needed for 
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the attainment by India of full Dominion status, and hy 
added that what he meant by that was precisely the staty 
enjoyed by the existing self-governing Dominions unde, th 
Statute of Westminster. There is, as the Viceroy had 
insist, one pre-condition. There must be agreement j 
India itself. Self-government cannot be conferred ; 
divided country. If the necessary unity is to be achieve 
considerable restraint and breadth of vision will be called 
for on the part of the Indian National Congress ang the 
Moslem League. Mr. Gandhi is certainly capable of thar. 
It is not clear that some other prominent personalities in both 
organisations are. Much, moreover, remains to be agreed 
in the matter of procedure. The wise plan would te » 
proceed with federation on the basis of the Government of 
India Act, but the demand for a constituent assembly may 
still be pressed. The next development to hope for js ; 
conversation, or series of conversations, between the Viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi. It is a pity the Mahatma is insisting s 
strongly on recognition of the right of secession, but in fag 
no self-governing Dominion could be restrained from secgs. 
sion by force. The issue therefore is less real than it seems 


Old Age Pension Changes 


Sir John Simon’s proposals for meeting the needs of 
old-age pensioners will do something to alleviate presen 
hardships by methods involving the minimum of concession 
on the part of the Exchequer. Sir John has clearly been 
moved by two considerations to which he has given equal 
weight—the scarcely questioned necessity of making some 
adjustment of pensions to the rising cost of living, and the 
difficulty of imposing new burdens on the Treasury. He 
rejects the idea of a flat-rate addition to the pension on th 
ground of expense, but offers supplementary allowances to 
those who can prove need, involving a means test, in which 
“ household ” means alone will be taken into account. This 
supplementary allowance will not come under the Poor Law, 
but will be granted by a body analogous to the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board, and will be paid through the Post 
Office. The Treasury is free to recover the amount from 
the local authorities ; and in any case the only addition to 
the public purse (State or local) is that arising from more 
applications through the removal of Poor Law stigma, and 
the difference between household and means tests. Sit 
John’s plan to lower the pension age for insured women 
from 65 to 60, and to admit to pension at the age of 60 
the wives of contributory pensioners of 65, will cost eight 
millions, rising to ten millions in ten years’ time, but at first 
the expense will be entirely met by increasing the weekly 
contributions of employers and employees. 


Black-Out Dangers 

The debate on road safety in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday produced no tangible results except the announce- 
ment of a twenty-mile speed-limit in built-up areas after 
dark and of a Ministry of Information safety-first campaign. 
The latter promises more useful results than the former. 
There is nothing at all to be said against the twenty-mile 
limit. No one ought to drive more than twenty miles a 
hour in towns during black-out. But the new regulation is 
virtually unenforceable, and its chief value will be to estab- 
lish in the minds of motorists a speed which they ought 
regard it as a matter of honour not to exceed. If Sir John 
Reith can inaugurate his reign in Bloomsbury by conviticing 
pedestrians that their business is to look after their own 
safety—since the motorist, try as he may, cannot see a pedes- 
trian by the light the Government allows him—and that the 


best way to do that is to carry a torch, a sharp reduction in 


casualties should result. For the civilian on the ground t 
complain of the black-out is idle. In that matter the Govert- 
ment must be guided by the reports of skilled cbservers from 
the air. There is no relationship between the degree of dark- 
ness and the probability of air-raids. Restrictions cannot 


be relaxed so long as the danger of any raids at all exists. 
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Camps Without Occupants 

Twelve of the camps whose construction by the National 
Camps Corporation was authorised last May have for some 
“time been ready for occupation, and the remainder, making 

1 in all, will be completed by March 31st. These camps 
are equipped for permanent use in winter and summer, and 
are admirably suited for the reception of older elementary 
school children evacuated from the danger zones. Yet the 
Chairman, Lord Portal, tells us that only two are at present 
occupied, and that only four others are engaged for future 
occupation—this at a time when Education Authorities are 
supposed to be at their wits’ end to find means for the 
suitable accommodation and education of evacuated children. 
But this neglect of opportunity is only part of the story. 
The camps, which will hold fewer than 11,000 children, 
should have been able to accommodate 17,000. The 
Corporation, within the limits of its capital, was compelled 
to restrict the scope of its building owing to higher costs. 
The costs had been sent up owing to the fact that the 
Militia camps which were being constructed by the Govern- 
ment had been built on a cost plus profit basis, with the 
usual disastrous results. In the case of one of their camps, 
constructed under competitive tender, 80 workmen were 
enticed away to Government work for which double the 


normal wage was offered. An unsatisfactory story. 


Unemployed Garages 

Attention is quite rightly being called to the Government’s 
treatment of the retail motor trade, which has 16,000 garages 
or repairing shops distributed over the country. Mr. A. W. 
Grafton, secretary of the Motor Trade War Executive, points 
out that this is an industry with a capital of £150,000,000, 
providing petrol storage capacity of 25,000,000 gallons, 
employing in normal times from 200,000 to 300,000 persons. 
Since the beginning of the war its turnover has been reduced 
by 70 to 80 per cent. ; many concerns have already been put 
out of action and men thrown out of work; others are 
struggling to survive against great odds. It is not suggested 
that the Government should alter its main policy—of petrol- 
rationing and higher licence-duty—which has gone far 
to stifle this trade altogether. This has to be accepted as 
war necessity. But mo war necessity dictates that the 
Service departments should refuse to make use of the 
existing facilities of the industry, setting up separate petrol 
supply depots and repairing shops to do work which could 
so well be done by the ordinary trade. Here is a question 
which, since there is no Minister of Economic Co- 
ordination, should at least be examined by the Select 
Committee on War Expenditure. 


Incomes of the Clergy 
In the Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury 


this week Canon R. E. Roberts called attention to the“ 


“enormous disparity” in the incomes of the clergy. He 
pointed out that if the total income of the Church of Eng- 
land derived from endowments were evenly divided between 
the parishes, each would have an income of nearly £400 a 
year ; but that there were now hundreds of clergy in receipt 
of {1,000 a year or more, and thousands with considerably 
less than £400. An exact levelling of incomes would not 
be desirable, but the existing inequality often means the 
underpayment of the hardest worked incumbents in parishes 
where the best men are needed. Everyone knows that the 
smallness of the total income of the Church is a disturbing 
handicap to its work and efficiency—the best work cannot 
be done under conditions of poverty. But something at 
least could be achieved by more equal distribution. The 
Dean of Hereford suggested that the matter should be con- 
sidered by a committee of both the Houses of Canterbury 
and York ; and it was agreed to ask for a committee to 
inquire into the reorganisation of man-power and finance. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Sir John Simon 
can scarcely have supposed”that his announcement on old 
age pensions would be received with universal enthusiasm, 
so presumably he was not disappointed. The ratepayers are 
to be relieved of the burden of augmenting the pensions in 
necessitous cases, but the proposed adjustment of the block 
grant may leave them in no better position. It was 
impossible to tell from the Chancellor’s statement 
whether the pensioners affected were actually to receive a 
larger income or whether they were merely to be spared 
the necessity of applying for public assistance. Mr. Attlee 
and others pressed hard for further enlightenment, but with- 
out much success. Their persistent supplementaries diverted 
attention from the second part of the statement, which 
announced the Government’s intention of lowering the age 
for wives under the contributory scheme to 60, and also to 
grant pensions at 60 to insured spinsters. The former con- 
cession removes an anomaly to which M.P.s of all parties, 
and especially Labour Members, have frequently called 
attention. At present an unemployed man receives an allow- 
ance for his wife as well as for himself. On reaching the 
age of 65 and becoming entitled to a contributory pension, 
he loses his right to any benefit or allowance, while no 
pension is payable in respect of the wife until she too reaches 
the age of 65. The joint income, therefore, falls from 26s. 
to 10s. and, where there are no other resources, recourse to 
the poor law becomes unavoidable. Sir John can at least 
claim to have mitigated this glaring hardship. 


* * * * 


“TI do not think anybody would deny that if all of 
us were unselfish and behaved with real care there would 
be very few road accidents.” This contribution to modern 
thought fell from Captain Euan Wallace during the debate 
on the black-cut. The Minister of Transport is invariably 
genial and no Minister reads a departmental brief in a 
more light-hearted manner. But there are occasions when 
the House of Commons declines to be satisfied with an 
exhibition of these qualities, and Wednesday’s discussion 
was one of them. Everyone except Sir William Brass 
welcomed the twenty-mile speed limit in built-up areas, but 
this was hardly regarded as a sufficient answer to the 
problem of wartime casualties on the roads. It was left for 
Sir John Anderson, in winding up the debate, to put forward 
the real defence of the black-out and to show the importance 
of extinguishing lights which produce a recognisable pattern 
on the ground. Sir John gave no countenance to Colonel 
Wedgwood’s optimistic view that, judging by Finnish ex- 
perience, air-raids on Britain would not produce any very 
great loss of life. 

* * * * 


It may be assumed that some time will elapse before 
Mr. Chamberlain makes any more major changes in the 
personnel of his Government. But there is a good deal of 
speculation as to the possibility of a re-shuffle among the 
junior Ministers and Under-Secretaries. Apart from Sir 
Arthur Salter and Major Gwilym Lloyd George, there has 
been no infusion of new blood into the lower ranks of the 
Ministry since the beginning of the war. The amnesty 
granted to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden did not extend to 
their sympathisers on the Government back _ benches. 
Party loyalty has been at a premium for many years past, 
and recruits for the Front Bench have been selected from 
amongst the strictly orthodox. The results of this system 
are now becoming apparent in the shortage of suitable 
candidates for the highest posts. If Mr. Chamberlain would 
abandon the methods of his predecessor in this respect, the 
change would be welcomed by members of all parties. In 
particular, he would do well to consider the claims of some 
of those who were doubtful of his wisdom at Munich. In 
so doing he would strengthen his own position and add 
considerably to the calibre of his Administration. 
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OURSELVES AND THE NEUTRALS 


HE speech broadcast by Mr. Churchill last Satur- 
day, and the reactions in Japan against the removal 
by the Royal Navy of a score of Germans of military 
age from a Japanese liner, have given the question of 
our relations with neutral countries a sharp and sudden 
relevance. No acute issues have been raised, but a 
situation is revealed which calls for considered and 
careful handling Such relationships, whether with 
Great Powers like the United States or Italy or Japan, 
or lesser countries like Holland and Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, are of the first importance. We 
are interfering drastically with the normal current of 
those countries’ life and practice. That is inevitable 
and they accept it. A belligerent State is fully entitled 
under international law to cut off its enemy’s trade by 
every means possible, and that necessarily involves 
stopping all trade channels passing through neutral 
countries. What is imperative, on grounds of expedi- 
ency, is that the inevitable interference with neutral 
trade shall be conducted with the maximum of courtesy 
and the minimum of inconvenience and delay. 

Apart from these general questions stands the 
special question of Mr. Churchill, whose broadcast has 
met with so adverse a reception in neutral countries. 
No one can deny the right of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to concern himself with questions of 
neutrality. It is the Royal Navy which raises all those 
questions in a practical form by its actions. But it is 
the Foreign Office which conducts negotiations with 
neutrals, and is called on to justify the Navy's acts. 
The two réles are distinct, and they should be kept 
distinct. It is as undesirable for the First Lord to 
diverge into the Foreign Secretary's preserve as vice 
versa. To say that is not by any means to endorse the 
criticisms that the Press of neutral countries has lavished 
on Mr. Churchill. His broadcast was a brilliant per- 
formance, as his broadcasts invariably are. He is unique 
in his power to inspire and invigorate through the 
microphone. But no Minister, however talented, should 
discuss foreign affairs in platform or broadcast speeches 
without ensuring that his words have the endorsement 
of the Foreign Secretary. One of the chief functions 
of the Foreign Office in war-time is to maintain intimate 
touch with neutrals. It knows exactly what their 
susceptibilities are and where there are corns that it 
is better not to tread on. That is knowledge essential to 
acquire and important to act on, but it goes for nothing 
if Ministers unconnected with the Foreign Office dis- 
regard it. 

Narrowly interpreted, the references to neutrals in 
Mr. Churchill’s speech were not merely non-controversial 
but of the nature of a truism. He simply asserted that 
if the neutrals combined to resist Germany they could 
resist her effectively, the alternative being to fall victims 
to her one by one. But the whole extended passage on 
the neutrals did undeniably wear the aspect of an appeal 
to neutrals to join the Allies in their own interests, and 
the suggestion that in holding aloof they were ignoring 
their duty under the Covenant of the League invited 
the quite legitimate enquiry how Powers like Britain 
and France interpreted their duty under the Covenant 
“against aggression and wrong” in the case of China 
and Czecho-Slovakia and Albania. The speech may 


have done no great harm, but it has plainly given con- 





siderable offence in Italy and Belgium, Holland aq 
Denmark and Switzerland and elsewhere. Thar jg ; 
definite disadvantage, and there is no counteryajj; 
benefit to set against it. It is not the first time, more. 
over, that a broadcast speech by Mr. Churchill hy 
caused friction. An unguarded reference to Italy in his 
broadcast on November 12th had most unfortunate 
results. It is no disparagement whatever of Mp 
Churchill’s brilliant qualities to urge that the Principle 
be established that when any Minister proposes to gis. 
cuss foreign relations in a public speech he shou 
ascertain from the Foreign Secretary whether any of his 
intended remarks is, for any reason known to the Foreign 
Office, inadvisable. The idea that a Cabinet Ministe 
may, as in this case, impart to the world his own refle. 
tions, which are not, in their apparent implications 
identical with Government policy, is beyond the com- 
prehension of foreign commentators. 

In regard to neutrals generally two questions of almog 
equal importance arise—what is lawful and what js 
expedient. Though on certain points it is still fluid 
international law in the matter of the treatment of 
neutrals by belligerents is in the main clearly defined, and 
there is no ground for the suggestion that Great Britain 
has at any point infringed it. Japanese indignation a 
the removal of twenty-one Germans of military age 
from the liner ‘Asama Maru’ is quite unwarranted. 
The procedure followed perfectly well recognised rules 
A German destroyer three weeks after the outbreak of 
war actually took from, a Swedish steamer a number of 
British fishermen who had been saved from drowning 
in the North Sea, and this country registered no pro- 
test. But what has to be considered in every such case 
is whether the gain to the belligerent outweighs the 
irritation caused to the neutral. The flow of Germans 
from the United States to Germany via the Pacific and 
Japan is never likely to be great. Even if it ra 
altogether to a couple of thousand, that would be no 
very formidable accession to an army of three or four 
millions. It is essential that Great Britain should reserve 
her title to the fullest exercise of her rights under inter- 
national law, but it is by no means essential that she 
should actually exercise them in all cases. The gain 
and loss in the broadest sense must be dispassionately 
balanced. 

In relation to no country is that more true than 
the United States. For there is no country whos 
sympathies we have hoped to command, and have 1 
fact commanded, in greater degree. But we must not 
misinterpret American feeling. It springs less from 
sentiment based on a common heredity and a common 
tongue than on a common hatred of all that Nazism 
stands for in the world. The amendment of the 
Neutrality Act, by no overwhelming majority, laid open 
the immense resources of the United States to the Allies 
Without them our chances of victory would be sub 
stantially diminished. Sir Edward Grey had the same 
situation to face in 1915. At that period he wrote: 

“The Navy acted and the Foreign Office had to find 
the argument to support the action ; it was anxious 
work. British action provoked American argument; 
that was met by British counter-argument. British 
action preceded British argument ; the risk was that 
action might follow American argument.” 
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The action by America which Sir Edward Grey feared 
yas an embargo on the export of munitions if Great 
Britain persisted at that juncture in declaring cotton 
contraband, and he learned later that his apprehensions 
had been well founded. No such major issue as that 
arises between us and America today, but nothing can 
use more irritation to individuals than interference 
with mails, which is what is under discussion at this 
goment. It is quite true that while we search ships 


HEN a state of war was declared last September 

there were some people in this country who 
heaved a sigh of relief—not, Heaven knows, because 
they desired war, but because doubt was resolved and 
the mind was composed for action. They realised 
that war as Herr Hitler understands it had already 
been going on in Europe for at !cast a year, and now it 
had only come into the open with its more grim realities 
exposed. And yet, even today, after five months, it has 
not come fully into the open. The Allies have taken 
the initiative on their side in applying the full force of 
the naval blockade, but still await the military action 
which Hitler is expected to start, and he still keeps 
us guessing as to when or where his blow will be 
delivered ; and more than that, he keeps all the neutrals 
guessing as to whether they are cast for the part of his 
next enemies, or whether they may continue to possess 
their souls as neutrals. None of us in the Allied countries 
doubts that the major battles will soon be joined, but 
the necessity of their coming does not alter the fact that 
for the first five months at least Herr Hitler has been 
waging a war similar to that which he was waging before 
—a so-called “ war of nerves.” 

It is not altogether surprising that he should 
cling tenaciously to this form of war since by means of 
it all his former victories were won. His method con- 
sisted, first in performing all the actions which indicated 
the will to war—the building up of armies, equipment 
and a national war economy and fostering among his 
people the belief that the use of force was a necessary 
and manly expression of national greatness. Next it 
consisted in frightening his victims, always with this 
advantage that his possible opponents disliked force 
whilst he was supposed to have no such scruples. To us 
it seems ludicrous that he and his propagandists should 
still think this sort of war efficacious after the Allies 
have accepted his challenge and, being at war, have no 
further threat to fear. Is it possible he still believes 
that he may achieve his ends by armed diplomacy, partly 
by wearing down his opponents’ will to victory by 
maintaining suspense, partly by spreading doubt and 
confusion in the minds of neutrals and inducing them 
to seek his peace? Or is the talk designed to promote 
a belief in greater strength than he actually possesses, 
to hearten his own people and dishearten ours? 

Hitler at least has never made the mistake of under- 
estimating the psychological factors in war. Whether 
his psychology is good or bad is not the point, which is 
that he recognises its importance. Total war, as the 
word indicates, includes everything—men, equipment, 
organised industry and finance, discipline, the economical 
application of brains, and morale. Morale, perhaps, 
first of all, since it presupposes all the rest—for war 
Purposes it is the moral quality which is manifested as 
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Germany sinks them, but that does not make the process 
of search any more palatable in itself. There must be 
no relaxation of any necessary and legitimate military 
precautions, but it is worth remembering that American 
opinion is habitually sensitive, that the isolationists are 
still strong and that political questions in a Presidential 
year need wise handling. It is as important to know 
when to waive legal rights as when to stand on them. 
This cannot be decided by rule-of-thumb. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL WAR 


courage, confidence, determination to win—and there 
can be no determination to win without seeking the 
means, applying cleverness in planning, persistence in 
organisation, sacrifice in rejecting non-essentials. Morale 
rests on a state of mind. In Germany this state of mind 
postulates a Fiihrer who is infallible and unconquerable 
and leads his people, even if through tribulation, from 
one success to another. And since it must also rest on 
some general sense of the rightness of the cause—at least 
its rightness for Germany, Nazi propaganda has 
never ceased to appeal to the belief in the past wrongs 
of Germany, to the wickedness of her enemies, and to 
her inevitable destiny to be the dominant Power in 
Europe. Since much of this belief is illusion, it has 
to be sustained by a rigorous censorship and by inten- 
sive propaganda. Totalitarian war in Germany gives 
pride of place to propaganda—the propaganda which 
at home deludes the people about realities and creates 
confidence in victory, and abroad aims at magnifying 
the prestige of the Reich and weakening the morale of 
actual or potential enemies. 

On the Allied side the high morale of the British and 
French people, manifest from the start throughout their 
empires, is the factor which makes us sure of victory. 
Here we have advantages denied to the enemy. We 
are not dependent on any Government to plead the 
rightness of our cause ; it was the consciousness of its 
rightness originating in the minds of the people them- 
selves which caused the Allies to accept the German 
challenge. To this belief was added confidence in our 
power to win, the second ingredient of the Allied will 
to victory. Against this has been directed the Nazi 
offensive in the “ war of nerves,” which, though perhaps 
expected to have its greatest results among neutrals, has 
doubtless also been designed to weaken the will to 
victory by suspense—keying us up to expectations of 
battle, now in Holland and Belgium, now in Sweden 
and Norway, now in the Balkans, now with a “ secret 
weapon,” now with all the imagined horrors of mass 
war in the air, all the more formidable because not 
experienced but ever about-to-be. 

Offensives of this kind are doubtless disturbing to 
some minds, but obviously cannot deflect us a moment 
from our purpose in the war. We might suffer real harm 
from them if we played the enemy’s game by exag- 
gerating in the public mind the very ideas which he 
wishes to exaggerate—the terrific character of this or 
that impending blow which we are leaving to his initia- 
tive, say in an attack on the Low Countries, or in a 
mass attack from the air. Those who expatiate at length 
on the horrors of the impending war without fully 
explaining our own resisting and striking power are 
playing into Hitler’s hands—they make themselves the 
instruments of his war on minds. Not that there is any 
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need of concealment—suppression of facts is almost as 
bad as panicky exaggeration. The morale on which the 
British will to victory depends has no counterpart in 
Germany—it rests on confidence that the people know 
the essential facts, have arrived at conclusions by free 
discussion, and are behind the Government in the deter- 
mination to pool all efforts in winning the war. The 
spirit of the team makes for victory. It admits of no 
defeatism. The reply to the alarmists waging their war 
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of nerves is not to dwell overmuch on the alarms, but to 
dissipate them by leadership and action, improye the 
organisation, and show how the defensive is growing in 
strength, and how the offensive, undertaken at our own 
time, will soon be the preoccupation of the enemy, Ip 
total war our minds as well as our armies must take thy 
offensive so that it is Hitler who is left guessing ho, 
the resourceful French and Britons intend to dispose of 
the talkative mystery-mongers of Nazi Germany, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is not a bad thing to be reminded now and then that the 

one element of which account always has to be taken 
in war is chance. The story of the German aeroplane 
that came down in Belgium a fortnight or so ago is the 
latest proof of that. Bit by bit the story has leaked out, 
and there are enough bits by this time to make a whole. 
A German officer returning to the front with important 
papers, instead of going by train, persuaded a fellow-officer 
to take him by air. The aeroplane came down by mistake 
in Belgium ; the officer immediately tried to burn his papers 
but was stopped by Belgian soldiers, who took them from 
him. When under interrogation in a guard-room he suddenly 
snatched the papers from the table where they had been 
put, and flung them in the fire. But a Belgian officer 
retrieved them in time at the cost of a few burns, and on 
examination they were found to contain full plans for an 
invasion of Belgium. There seems to be good reason to 
think that but for their discovery the invasion would actually 
have taken place. In the last war one of the main reasons 
for the failure of the Nivelle offensive in 1917 was the capture 
of a French soldier with detailed plans on him. On the other 
side, it is impossible to estimate how much we owed to the 
foreknowledge of German plans due to the capture of the 
current code-book when the cruiser ‘Magdeburg’ was 
wrecked in the Baltic. Money, munitions, morale—all vital ; 
yet chance can go far to outweigh them. 

* * * * 

The charge that the approach to foreign affairs in the 
United States tends, or tended till recently, to be academic 
finds a good deal of support in Senator Borah’s record, for 
it is a strange anomaly that the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee should be presided over for fifteen years by a man 
who had never set his foot outside the American cortinent. 
Whether he ever went south of Panama, I am not sure, but 
as regards Europe, though he had been intending for twenty 
years to visit that forcing-ground of strife, he never got as 
far as the liner’s deck. Eighteen years ago I asked him in 
Washington when he was coming over to see us. “ Next 
summer,” he hoped, and I fancy he has hoped for several 
summers since. But he has never come. Outspoken though 
the Senator from Idaho invariably was about Great Britain’s 
iniquities, I have never met an Englishman who did not 
instinctively take to him, largely no doubt because of his un- 
mistakable sincerity. All the same, sincerity is not enough. 
A chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee ought 
to have a far more intimate knowledge of foreign affairs than 
a man with Senator Borah’s isolationist habits as well as 
isolationist outlook could have. 

* * * + 

The complaint current in Australia that Royal Air Force 
communiqués are over-optimistic and unreliable, and that the 
full truth about encounters with the enemy ought to be told, 
is, I believe, quite unjustified. I myself made full enquiry 
on this very point in several quarters recently—before the 
Australian complaints were published—and reached the con- 
clusion that the R.A.F. communiqués could be accepted 
without hesitation. In one case, as I learned from three or 


four different informants, an inaccurate figure was published. 


An air-battle had taken place, and when the first British 
machines returned to their stations the first enquiries jg 
to the belief that we had lost x aeroplanes and the Germay 
y. The papers were clamouring for news, and these not com. 
pletely verified figures were released. Later it was foun 
that the British loss was more than x and the German lox 
more than y, the ratio between the two not being greatly 
altered. In the circumstances it was decided, I think yp. 
wisely, not to issue revised figures. But the original state. 
ment was made in entire good faith, and I believe, as I say, 
that this is the only case in which there has been ay 
inaccuracy at all. 
* * * + 

Some of Lord Halifax’s hearers last Saturday must hay 
noticed one odd, but quite: unimportant, little slip, which nm 
reports I have seen in the daily papers reproduce. Referring 
to the Grenville touch in the River Plate battle the Foreign 
Secretary spoke of the ‘ Revenge’s’ great fight against th 
Spanish Armada (which he made to rhyme with “ raider ” jus 
as decisively as Mr. Churchill in his broadcast the same even- 
ing made Spee—no Graf about it—rhyme with “ flee ” rather 
than “flay”), and wondered what Sir Richard Grenville would 
have said in 1588 if he could have foreseen how his example 
would be emulated in 1939. But it was not the Armada that 
made the ‘ Revenge’ famous. She was, it is true, in that great 
fight, but under Drake’s command, not Grenville’s. Tenny- 
son has made the ‘ Revenge’ immortal, and it was when 
“at Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay ” that her 
crew took action-stations for their last fight. That was in 
1§91, not 1§88. One of Lord Halifax’s fellow-Fellows at All 
Souls could tell him everything about it. 

— * 7 


The Times deserves considerable credit for the journalistic 
flair which led it to report to the extent of two columns th 
address which the new British Ambassador in Paris, Si 
Ronald Campbell, gave a week ago at the American Club in 
the French capital. The address deserved every line of tha 
very considerable space, as an able, learned and supremely 
wise demonstration of the identity of the ideals of the Allie 
with everything that is best in American tradition and aspitt- 
tion. Whether Sir Ronald is a student of American history 
and of Thomas Jefferson in particular I do not know, but his 
handling of those themes was unerring. Sir Rona 
Campbell brought a high reputation from Belgrade to Pars. 
If this speech is a fair sample of his quality he will be a great 
Ambassador. 

* * * . 

The second detachment of the Friends’ Ambulance Unt 
is expected to start for Finland this week-end. The ft 
detachment should be just beginning its work for th 
wounded on the spot. The personnel numbers about fifty in 
all, with full ambulance equipment. It is worth noting thi 
these men, all of whom have scruples (which tribunals have 
recognised as genuine) about taking human life are, in volut- 
teering to go to Finland to save life, spontaneously courting 
dangers, from the climate, from air-bombing and the othe! 
risks of war, far beyond anything that at present confronts 
the average soldier on the Western Front. JANUS. 
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wore THE WAR SURVEYED: FINLAND AND MORALE 


By STRATEGICUS 


Our OWn 

pe HILE fighting on the main front remains that of out- Ways to support Russia’s millions do not exist. Over much 
: posts, and manoeuvres on the flanks are of doubtful of it even the roads which would support heavy motor-driven 
ing how geaning, it is serviceable to consider what is the essential _ traftic are wanting. 

SPose of actor that makes an army win victories. Clearly an ounce Russia’s advantage, in point of fact, has lain not so much 
y: of fact is worth a ton of theory. The great military writers, in the immense superiority of her numbers engaged at any 


wen when they proceed by convincing reason, heve always one moment as in the ability to put ever fresh troops into 
preferred the logic of fact and have never extended their the battle, to defy all losses in the hope of smothering the 
theory far beyond the range of its jurisdiction. The bulk of Finns by a cumulative effect. According to the Finnish report 
Foch’s Principles of War consists of careful detailed study Finland’s losses have only been about a tenth or a fifteenth 
af historic engagements; and although he advances theories of the Russian. In spite of this the attacks have been 
: British and buttresses them by the authority of the great military repeated, and the latest show more signs of skilful direction. 
ities led f gudents of the past, he never bases his demonstrations on In the most recent advance from Salla Russia brought up 
sermans f anything but fact. It was this that made his lectures of some 60,000 reinforcements, and attacked in three columns. 
ot com. f interest to his students, and this that gives them their final The north was flung back at once ; the centre was allowed 
S found § importance. , to penetrate nearer the advanced base, Kemijarvi, and then 
nan los fF Fortunately, at this moment, much is happening beyond compelled to retreat ; and, though the southern column gave 
greatly fF the theatre of the Allied war that can only be explained more trouble, it too was checked and had to fall back. After 
ink un- § by the most characteristic of Foch’s teaching. The Finnish months of repeated attacks by a much more numerous enemy, 
al state. campaign seems almost incredible if its mere incidents alone indefinitely better armed, Finland has suffered no essential 
S I say, f are considered. When it began I suggested that Stalin had damage. Russia has several times been faced with complete 
en any fF wken it as the diploma thesis of his army. The Russian disaster, and compelled to sacrifice vast quantities of material 
amy of millions, armed with the latest weapons, with heavy and number of prisoners. And recently she has resorted to 
tanks in droves and aeroplanes in swarms, was a power indiscriminate bombing, a development that is almost more 
st have § to which no one, not even Stalin, could assign a value. It is revealing than the worst defeat. 

lich no F true that Col. Lindberg had said that its air force could not What does it all mean? What is it that has given the 
ferting § \eave the ground ; and, in Spain, its tanks were repeatedly Finns victory after victory? What is it that makes an army? 
“oreign fF put out of action by grenades of the most hastily improvised The answer to all these questions, which in the end are re- 
nst the fF character. But the obsession of numbers prevailed ; and not ducible to one, is given in pure theory. Now, as on 
r” jus fF only were many people in this country impressed, but we innumerable occasions in the past, morale proves itself 
> even fF must presume that the French War Office agreed, since supreme. It is not mere numbers, it is not material, it is 
rather F France made an alliance with Russia. not strategy, and it is not tactics that make an army and 
would Yet hopes and fears alike have perished on Finnish soil ; assures victory. Joseph de Maistre said bluntly “a@ battle 
campk fF and the lesson, if we can read it aright, may have a govern- cannot be lost physically.” The great Frederick said “ to 
la that F ing value in the war that is still in its early stages for us. At Conquer is to advance” ; but de Maistre added the com- 
t great F first Russia went into battle almost as if we were back in the ment: “But who is it that advances? The one whose 
‘enmy- F phase of warfare when marches and manoeuvres were its Conscience and countenance compel the other to withdraw.” 
when F main expression, before Napoleon arrived to overturn Europe It was to sum up this line of argument that Foch used the 
at het F by engaging in battle on all occasions. The Russians words which are so often quoted, and so little realised: “ War 
vas 0 § attacked the Mannerheim position in the Karelian Isthmus, is the domain of moral force.” 

at All F attempted to make it untenable by a movement north of In the Finnish campaign this has been shown anew. The 
Lake Ladoga, struck westward towards the head of the Gulf command have always been under the necessity of counting 
of Bothnia, and advanced on Petsamo. But the offensive not only their men but even their shells. Some of their 
gave the impression of a number of separate engagements, equipment has been so restricted that it almost counted itself. 


Stic 
= not the several pieces of a whole, essentially interconnected. The Finns, however, have fought as individuals, with indi- 
gi, | So the Finns were left free to defend on the Karelian front vidual initiative and resolution, with supreme morale, 
ib in | 2nd deal with the other elements at their own time and on whereas the Russians have been like sheep driven to the 
‘th | ground of their own choice. Even against forces never less slaughter. Something has emerged in this campaign that 


mely | ‘an fifty per cent. greater than their own and with an arma- redeems war of its horror and futility, the glowing passion 
‘lis Ment very much superior, they did much as they wished. for freedom ; and it would be a calamity if we allowed that 
Only at Petsamo did they give ground that was of any value; _fiame to be quenched. All that the Allies can do to prevent 


pire- ; * - 
torr @ 20d there at the worst they contained the Russians. such a development should be done, as a tribute as much 
t his The Russian offensive has been renewed repeatedly. The ™ all that is best in us and our cause as to the heroic Finns. 

pad § command has been changed. Fresh troops from the finest It was mentioned in the Daily Telegraph that, in the 


ars. § of their units have been brought up. Communications have German plan for the invasion of Belgium, the mental charac- 
been drastically reorganised. More and heavier tanks and __ teristics of all the Belgian commanders were carefully noted. 
much heavy artillery have been flung into the struggle. But This is merely another recognition of the fact that the 
what has been the result? In the open, where ability to mechanical element of war is always subordinate to the 
Unit f Manoeuvre was possible, the checks turned into decisive moral ; that, however much warfare may change its shape, 
first — defeats, and on several occasions into unrelieved disaster. it ever remains a strife of wills. Tactical incapacity in the 
the f It is unnecessary, and it would be untrue, to picture Russia last war frequently lost battles that might have ended it. 
yin — advancing in millions across the Karelian Isthmus. This is The incapacity was not only, but was certainly oftener, on 
that f 4 Comparatively narrow neck of land between the sea and a_ our side. We have to see to it this time that our men are 
ave great lake ; and there is a strict limit to the number of troops sufficiently trained to harvest what has been sown ; and in 
un § Which could be used there without uncontrollable confusion. this connexion it is to be hoped that the command will be 
ing § For a different reason the number of troops that can be chosen purely for efficiency. As the size of armies increases 
her § employed in the centre and north of Finland is not limitless. the call for fully trained N.C.O.’s and junior officers will be a 
ots & It has been pointed out before that an army marches on its problem. It is in this respect that the German armies are 
; tailways, and over two-thirds of the Finnish frontier the rail- weak ; it may, in the end, have an influence on morale, 


reat 
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But the enemy is at least thorough. The memorandum 
found in Belgium bears witness to that and to his deter- 
mination to neglect no means to victory. Of that we might 
have been certain ; but in some quarters the proof may be 
necessary. Yet we have to remember that, in the last war, 
it was not on our side, but on the German, that the break- 
down in morale occurred. And not only that, it was on the 
military side. It may please Hitler to forget it, but history 


AMERICA 


ITH the re-convening of Congress, American opinion 

has turned back to domestic problems. Though the 
President appealed in his annual message for “ national 
unity,” the politicians in his own and the Republican parties 
soon showed that this was not to mean a moratorium on 
politics. Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, is beleaguered by a 
strong opposition in two parties as far as his internal policies 
are concerned, and the way to a third term seems now to be 
effectually blocked unless startling developments either in 
Europe or America create a demand for him to remain in 
office. 

Meantime, the life of the nation from Atlantic to Pacific 
and from Canada to Mexico goes on with a throbbing tempo 
which pays little attention to political manoeuvring. Citizens 
in Dubuque and Peoria, in Oshkosh and Walla Walla, are 
interested more than anything else in rising business 
statistics. This month, and for several months more, a 
flattening-out of the upward curve of industrial activity is 
expected. Then, however, most economists expect another 
steady upward movement which will provide a broader base 
for a boom than any in recent American history. These 
forecasters may well be wrong; they have been wrong 
before ; but all the same a good deal of optimism pervades 
the nation, feeds on a political reaction away from the New 
Deal—whose experimental phases are in cold storage anyway 
—and to some degree generates its own motive-power. In 
short, long-awaited “ confidence” seems to be returning. 

These thriving times only strengthen the average Ameri- 
can’s desire to stay at peace. Not that isolationism is growing. 
President Roosevelt’s eloquent statements in his annual 
message pretty accurately reflect the popular feeling. 

On America’s réle he said: “ We do not have to go to war 
with other nations, but at least we can strive with other 
nations to encourage the kind of peace that will lighten the 
troubles of the world, and by so doing help our own nation 
as well.” 

On isolationism he said: “There is a vast difference 
between keeping out of war and pretending that this war is 
none of our business. . . . Only an ostrich would look upon 
these wars through the eyes of cynicism and ridicule.” 

On democracy he said: “We must as a united people 
keep ablaze on this continent the flames of human liberty, of 
reason, of democracy and of fair play as living things to be 
preserved for the better world that is to come.” 

Thus there really is substantial national unity on the 
world-problem, taking the premise of American non-involve- 
ment but admitting a genuine American interest and an 
undefined degree of American responsibility for ultimate 
survival of the great values. If President Roosevelt could 
run for a third term on the platform of his foreign policies, 
he would have a real chance of victory. But domestic 
polices have interposed, and the tide is running strongly 
toward a change. 

Under these conditions, the Presidential boom of Cordell 
Hull is strengthening. Completely identified with the 
Roosevelt foreign policies, but rigidly neutral on the domestic 
phases of the New Deal, Mr. Hull is an excellent compromise 
between the progressive and the conservative wings of the 
New Deal, and so his name is increasingly to the fore. He 
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records that it was Ludendorff who talked of “ Germ...» 
black day ” and clamoured for immediate peace negotiens 
long before the civilians rebelled. It was in the German arm, 
that morale failed and disintegration set in Much of the 
German boasting is an unconscious attempt to smother that 
hideous memory. Our own morale grew brighter, our ty 
became more and more an army right up to the end, and § 
won the decision. 


PROSPERS 


would be the most difficult Democrat for the Republicans 
to defeat, for he combines the best of both worlds. The 
Republicans could succeed swimmingly against a Left-wing 
Democrat ; if a Right-wing Democrat were nominated ; 
Republican would probably win still, by the rule that if, 
conservative is to be chosen the pendulum had better swing 
all the way. But Mr. Hull fits right in the middle. ? 

On the Republican side, Senator Robert A. Taft’s chance 
for the nomination seem to be strengthening, although it js 
still a three-way race with Senator Arthur H. Vandenbery 
and Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, New York county attorney, 
strongly campaigning. It is important to note that Senator 
Taft and Mr. Dewey both lean towards co-operative foreign 
policies, and away from isolationism. Senator Vandenberg 
is a somewhat moderate isolationist. 

But, after all, there is much happening in the United 
States that is not political, and that is not concerned with 
the war—much that is of some importance to the rest of the 
world. As recorded earlier, the most significant development 
concerns the swifter pace of business. Some of the year- 
opening forecasts are amazing, and worth recording. An 
official group of economists privately foresee—to take a few 
sample statistics—a 33 per cent. increase in sales of radio 
sets and phonographs in the fiscal year running from July 
Ist, 1939, to July Ist, 1940, and a 23 per cent. increase in 
the following fiscal period. The following figures apply 
to the same periods. Sales of motor lorries, up 23 per cent. 
and 26 per cent. in the two 12-month periods ; mechanical 
refrigerators up 30 per cent. and 18 per cent.; passenger 
motor-cars up 26 per cent. and 16 per cent.; use of electrical 
energy up I per cent. this year and 6 per cent. next. And s0 
it goes through many lines of production of consumer's 
goods. Measured in terms of total industrial production, the 
calendar year 1939 worked out at 105; for the next six 
months an average of about 113 is expected ; and for the 
twelve months beyond that an average of about 120. 

This kind of prosperous America means much to Europe. 
It means, if Secretary Hull’s trade treaty authority is not 
revoked by Congress, that the United States will be able to 
buy more standard and luxury products from Great Britain, 
if these are available for export at a not greatly increased 
price. It means that there should not be the pressure o 
depression—as there was in 1914-15—to force greatly 
expanded exports to the belligerent nations supported by 
loans and credits. It means that the United States should 
be a stabilising factor in the world, with its democracy} 
functioning more normally than in the depths of economic 
stringency. It means that the flame of economic and politic’ 
sanity is likely to burn more clearly here. 

The winds of economic encouragement have already blown 
away much of the sultry political atmosphere of recent years. 
There is still an underlying bitterness against President 
Roosevelt in dominant business and financial circles, and for 
some distance down into the middle class—a bitterness that 
is probably hard to understand in Britain. But the feeling 
is not so acute and personal as it has been hitherto, partly 
because of better times, partly because of the diminution of 
third-term prospects, partly because of unification in foreign 
policy. It is possible, should a moderate Democrat and 4 
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moderate Republican oppose one another for the Presidency, 
that we would have a campaign relatively free from bitterness 
and disruption, and unlikely to affect foreign policies 
adversely. A good deal of continuity in present policies now 
seems indicated. 

But before the campaign itself comes, the President is 
likely to push forward with some kind of peace programme. 
Its indications have become open and impelling, since this 
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correspondence indicated many weeks ago in The Spectator’s 
columns that the President was preparing for a peace initia- 
tive and was staking his place in history upon the effort. 
Now Mr. Roosevelt is quite openly conferring and talking on 
a peace programme—without going into details yet, but only 
indicating his availability as a “ mediator.” From now until 
the time for a peace offensive, that will be the clarion note 
in American policy. 


AND THE WAR 


By THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER (the Very Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones) 


HE assertion that the war in which we are engaged is at 
bottom a conflict between opposed spiritual conceptions 
and moral ideals is now very widely accepted. In these 
circumstances the kind of guidance given by those who speak 
in the name of the Churches becomes a matter of concern 
to the average citizen. In ordinary times it is probably the 
case that the utterances of religious leaders affect the think- 
ing of large circles who do not come within the active sphere 
of their ministrations. In these very extraordinary times, 
when many are groping for ethical guidance, religious leaders 
have an opportunity much more widely extended, an oppor- 
tunity that carries with it an unusually grave responsibility. 
If they are able to lay down principles of action that are 
clear, convincing and relevant to the situation, they will be 
doing a great service to the Christian cause and justifying 
their claim to be messengers and watchmen. 

The attentive student of episcopal utterances since the war 
began may be inclined to doubt whether in fact, so far as 
the Anglican bishops are concerned, the opportunity is 
being used in the best possible way. The meeting of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York, which took place last 
week, brought to light a tendency to aim at the circum- 
ference rather than at the centre of the problem that faces 
civilisation. The resolutions passed exhibit somewhat pain- 
fully the persistence of that mental confusion of the Churches 
during the last ten years in relation to the problems of peace 
and war which has caused their contribution to be ineffec- 
tive when it has not been positively dangerous. 

There are three possible standpoints in regard to war. 
There are those who think—like Signor Mussolini and Herr 
Hitler—that war is a good thing. There are those who 
think that al! war is utterly wrong, and who therefore 
believe themselves bound to refuse to take part in any war 
or in any preparations for war. And there are those who, 
believing that such summary and simple conclusions must 
be inadequate methods of dealing with so complex a human 
problem, are convinced that reason and morals alike demand 
the conclusion that there are occasions when justice demands 
the resort to arms, if worse consequences are not to ensue. 
Few Christians, if any, would hold the firsc view. An 
earnest and convinced minority hold the second. But the 
majority of Christian thinkers have always declared that 
war, though horrible, is not necessarily unjust, and may 
become a duty. They have done so because they accepted 
the dicta of Christ and St. Paul about Caesar, which recog- 
nised the importance of the maintenance of order,, and 
because they have recognised that to refuse all legitimacy 
to the use of force is to leave the bandit in control, as much 
in the international as in the national sphere. 

At the Internaticnal Church Conference on Life and Work 
held at Oxford in 1937 it became quite plain that there is 
no hope of reconciling the exponents of the pacifist view 
with those who believe in the possibility of just wars, and 
their statements were left starkly side by side. Unfortunately 
many are unwilling to face this unpleasant fact. A 
typical example of the vague phrase that obscures truth is 
the assertion of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 that “ war 
as a method of settling international disputes is incompatible 
with the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 


where everything depends on the meaning of the word 
“settling,” and the nature of the disputes in question. 

Because a war does not settle everything, many people 
jump to the quite illogical conclusion that it settles nothing. 
History is full of examples of disputes settled by war. The 
claim of Napoleon to dominate Europe was settled at 
Waterloo. Other problems were left over for a later settle- 
ment. Many of them were settled—and not all badly—at 
the Congress of Vienna. In 1918 the claim of Imperial 
Prussia~-Germany to dominate Europe was settled by the 
victory of the Allied and associated Powers. Other problems 
were left over for a later settlement. Many were settled at 
Versailles—and again not all badly. The inadequacy of the 
statement of the Lambeth Conference was further illustrated 
by the demand that the Christian Church should refuse to 
countenance any war that contravened the Covenant or the 
Briand Pact, but the omission of any insistence on support 
for a nation fighting in defence of these treaties. 

The resolution of the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury suffers from similar defects. It can hardly be 
regarded as a trumpet-call. Its enormous length alone 
excludes it from such an office. What guidance will 
Christian people in the country extract from the statement 
concerning the major issue before them at the moment, 
which is: Are they doing right or not in supporting the Allied 
Governments in their prosecution of the war against Ger- 
many? Is Mr. Chamberlain correct when he says that this 
is a fight of right against wrong? Was Lord Halifax inter- 
preting the situation properly when he asked the House of 
Lords on December 5th to recognise that “ there can be no 
merely temporary truce.or patched-up armistice,” because 
it would bring no relief so long as the doctrine of brute 
force continued to rule the world? If Church leaders can 
give no clear lead on this question to those who are offering 
their lives and the lives of their children, they would be 
wiser to be silent. The Bishops based their appeal on a 
declaration of Scandinavian ecclesiastics uttered at the 
beginning of the war, which was merely an appeal for an 
early peace, without any recognition of the moral issues at 
stake. Subsequent and very different utterances of Finnish 
and Swedish ecclesiastics have made this statement out of 
date. 

The thing that will inevitably strike the reader of the 
appeal is that the form in which the resolution is cast 
suggests that the Bishops are more concerned that Germany 
should not be injured as a result of the war than that the 
law of nations should be upheld. They say they “are per- 
suaded that the cause on which the country is engaged is a 
just cause, in no way condoning crimes committed by the 
aggressors and convinced that justice requires the restoration 
of the victims of their crimes”; but this is a subordinate 
clause, a mere preliminary to a desire that Germany should 
not be destroyed or lose her independence The second sub- 
stantive resolution is one that urges the statesmen of neutral 
and belligerent counties “in the interests of European civi- 
lisation and humanity” to “watch eagerly and constantly 
for opportunities to negotiate a just and durable peace.” It 
should be said in justice to the Canterbury Bishops that the 
resolution is a marked improvement on the original reso- 
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lution presented to them, which urged the statesmen “ to 
negotiate a just peace at the earliest opportunity.” But, as 
so often, efforts to patch an ill-balanced resolution only 
resulted in confused utterance, which must represent very 
inadequately the real mind of most of the episcopate. 

For the ordinary Briton principle plays a larger part in 
this war than it did in the last. He sees that the establish- 
ment of security is the first requirement of any decent or 
civilised order, and this, he is convinced, cannot be effected 
by a compromise, but only by a victory. He has a grim 
feeling that this first requisite will only be secured by much 
more severe sacrifices, sacrifices such as the Finns are making, 
of life, of property, of comfort—and perhaps most of all of 
social prejudice—than have yet been made or asked for. 
But, at the back of his mind, the man in the street has an 
uncomfortable doubt, and it is this doubt to which religious 
leaders would do well to address themselves. He has no 
hesitation in supposing that his duty is to stand by his 
fellow men in other countries who are suffering from the 
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Nazi oppression either actually or potentially. What he 
finds difficulty in doing is to square this moral Certainty 
with the teaching of the Christian religion. He has heard 
so much of the incompatibility between Christianity ang 
war, he has had so constantly presented to him the picture 
of Christ the meek and gentle, and he has heard so little of 
Christ the Judge, that he is tempted to give up the problem 
in despair. He knows what he is doing is right, and he 
supposes that Christianity must go into cold storage. What 
he wants, without knowing it, is a rational and moral 
theology which will justify the ways of God with men, and 
present the belief in the one God revealed in Christ, who 
fulfils himself in many ways. 

Theology is a matter which falls within the episcopal pro- 
vince more precisely than attempts to provide, under what- 
ever cover, an alternative political plan to that of the Govern- 
ment. The Archbishop of York is doing excellent service 
in this necessary intellectual sphere. Might not his example 
be more widely followed? 


TRACTS OVER FRANCE 


By JANET TEISSIER DU CROS 


HEN I arrived it was pouring with rain, accompanied 

by what I took for the rumbling of thunder. The 

mountains were stifled in clammy white mist, and as the 

train drew near the town, we passed sodden-looking vines 

trained along wooden frameworks that were dark and 
slippery with rain. 

A taxi took me to the Bureau des Ponts et Chaussées, 
where I was to find or leave a message from, or for, my 
husband. I left the name of the hotel I was going to, and, 
as a typist wrote it down, overheard through an open door 
a heated discussion on the subject of anti-aircraft guns, 
and whether one needed or not to see in order to aim, and 
how difficult it was to see anything at all with the sky 
sinking down on the mountains like a dirty white feather- 
bed. I was filled with amazement that people here should 
be troubling about such things. When I had started off 
from our Cevenol vineyard, ablaze in the autumn sunlight, 
I had been faced with the problem of packing the maximum 
amount into a suit-case I could carry myself, porters being 
definitely a thing of the past, and had weighed carefully 
the respective claims of my gas-mask, and a jar of apple 
jelly for my husband. The gas-mask hadn’t really had a 
chance, because the part of France I was going to seemed 
to me to be a most unlikely region for enemy air raids, 
whereas the apple jelly was made from our own apples, and 
so of almost holy significance to an exile. 

As I left the building I passed a group of men gathered 
in the doorway, and several voices besought me not to go 
out. I felt it was my own business whether I got wet or 
not, and so silenced them with the kind of look I had found 
useful in Marseilles, and stepped out into the rain. As I 
walked off I heard a flabbergasted: “‘ Eh bien, si c’est comme 
¢a ——!” I hadn’t far to go to the hotel, and was just 
settling into my room when the thunder suddenly broke 
out again loud and near, and it came over me in a flash 
that this was anti-aircraft guns. My knees went very weak. 
It was my first experience of the sort. The train had arrived 
after the first signal, so I only heard, about an hour later, 
the more blessed of the pair of sirens. But I had only 
twenty-four hours to wait to hear her very depressing sister. 

In the meantime I paid a visit, amongst other things, 
to the hairdresser. I was lucky enough to get the patron 
himself. As he massaged my scalp he went into ecstasies 
over the beauty of seeing an aeroplane darting through the 
sky surrounded by bursting shells (he had been through 
the last war) and grew lyric over a battle between aircraft. 
He was bitterly disappointed at having seen nothing that 
morning because of the clouds. When I told him my father 


lived in Edinburgh, he gave a joyous burst of appreciative 
laughter, as though I had said he was at Monte Carlo. He 
then complimented me on the exploits of the R.A.F. and 
I him on those of the French air force, and we were both 
modestly disclaiming and altogether not unlike two China- 
men of the old school with an open door to be passed 
through. But it was in neither case superficial courtesy. 
He was showing me in his way the same powerful sympathy 
and good will that everyone here goes out of his way to 
show at the sound of a British accent, so much so that one 
is apt to exaggerate it on journeys, to smooth one’s path. 

The next alarm came during the evening of the following 
day. The patronne of the hotel invited me to go with her 
and her children to the nearest shelter. Her husband was 
going to remain at his post. We set off, and this time I 
found my knees equal to the situation. Outside we found 
ourselves running, probably we had all suddenly remembered 
the photograph that had appeared that morning in the local 
newspaper, of the splinters of shells picked up about the 
town the day before. 

In front of the shelter enormous soldiers loomed out of 
the darkness, took us by the elbow and comforting laconic 
voices rumbled out: “ Ne vous affollez pas!” and we were 
guided down into the bowels of the earth. There they lit 
lanterns, improvised benches for us with planks, and set 
about entertaining everyone there with innumerable jokes. 
And there came over me the wonderful feeling of abdicating 
all responsibility, and resting on someone equal to the situa- 
tion, a feeling I had never had so strongly since, as a child, I 
unburdened my troubles on my mother, and thought no 
more about them. 

When I got back to the hotel, my husband had arrived, 
and was sitting doing mathematics by candle-light. 

The next day I travelled home in a third-class carriage, 
with one Tunisian, two French soldiers off to the front, one 
little Czech in civilian clothes who had volunteered, and 
was on his way to join the Czech army, and one Algerian. 
The Czech told us his brother had been shot trying to 
escape over the frontier a year ago, and his brother-in-law 
arrested and shot only a week ago. He had had news through 
Switzerland. He had a very determined face. The Algerian 
told us he was demobilised, but added: “ France doesn’t 
need me now, so I am going back to work in my factory. 
But if she ever does need me I shan’t come alone, there are 
twenty thousand more like me.” 

When I got home I found I had missed great goings on. 
The German planes had been everywhere, dropping anti- 
British tracts in the most unlikely little villages, to the joy 
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and pride of the villagers, who were preserving them care- 
fylly as souvenirs. There was only one point of view, which 
seemed to be universal. The first to voice it was a doctor 
in Nimes (where tracts had also been thrown down). He 
gid to me: “ The Germans are the worst psychologists in 
he world. Do they really imagine it makes any difference 
wus which of us they pick out as public enemy number one? 
No more now than in 1914.” The last was my little nurse- 
maid, a girl from the neighbouring village. “ Madame !” 
che said, “ comme si on ne savait pas que l'un sans l'autre 
on est foutu.” The only effect produced by the tracts, as 


far as I can see, is that, in this out of the way part of France, 
everyone feels a little flattered. We had modestly thought 
ourselves not sufficiently important to be so honoured. We 
can’t help feeling that the German Government must have 
known about us personally, and felt that we were worth an 
effort. 

However, my father-in-law may be nearer the truth. “ The 
only explanation I can find,” he remarked, “is that they 
have gone where the weather was fine, and the danger of 
anti-aircraft guns negligible.” And, after a few puffs 
at his pipe, he added: “ On comprend leur point de vue.” 


EDUCATION AND THE ARMY 


By LORD GORELL 


[Lord Gorell was in charge of the Army Educational Corps in the Great War] 


N his speech on January 16th to the House of Commons 

the retiring Secretary of State for War spoke of the 
Army as “ part of the nation”; the nation is (happily) a 
democracy, and it is impossible to think of a democracy 
without education as its basis. Mr. Hore-Belisha did not tell 
the House that the education of the Army is now largely 
ata standstill. On the outbreak of war in September last the 
Army Educational Corps was broken up and most of its per- 
sonnel transferred to other duties, such as cypher work, which 
was foreign to their engagement and for which they had no 
gecial training. But some will perhaps say, naturally 
enough: “an army exists solely for the purpose of fight- 
ing and overcoming the enemy and cannot, in time of war, 
afford to have any of its energies diverted to education.” 
The answer to that simple saying is this: it was said and 
acted upon in 1914, it was regretted in 1915-6, it was 
rejected in 1917, its Opposite came actively into being in 
1918, with feverish extensions as the Armistice loomed near 
in November, all through 1919 it was exposed on a huge 
scale as a fallacy, and in 1920 a permanent Corps was estab- 
lished as absolutely essential to the Regular Army of the 
future. 

Now that the history of 1914 is so dolorously repeating 
itself, now that it has been proved that short-sightedness is 
recurrent and that nothing has been learnt at all from the 
experience of the last War, it is worth while briefly to recall 
the facts. For let there be no mistake—to rectify, and as 
speedily as possible, the breakdown of Army education is 
vital: it must be rectified if we are to avoid not only national 
waste but also grave military embarrassments. That was 
abundantly proved in 1918, and there are many who know 
it A modern Army, especially an Army which is “ part of 
the nation” as our great civilian Army must be, is made 
up of men who have minds as well as bodies, and neither 
can be neglected with impunity. 

As early as the autumn of 1914 this was felt to be true 
and an attempt was made by civilians to bring lectures, &c., 
to the troops under training. The military authorities then, 
as now (but now there is no excuse for the attitude), decreed 
that the troops had no time for anything but to be trained 
as soldiers, and they stopped the movement. They could 
not, however, kill it. It broke out again in an aggravated 
form not only in training camps in England, such as Brocton, 
Cannock Chase and Brentwood, but in France and else- 
where, until by the beginning of 1918 it was, though still 
wholly unauthorised, nevertheless definitely in being. 

Authorisation had to come, but in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts, in spite, too, of the direct encouragement 
of Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig who, in March, 1918, 
actually directed his General Staff to draw up a scheme of 
education for the troops—showing an almost comic belief 
in their ability to tackle any problem—it was not brought 
into being as an official scheme until September, 1918. 
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From then on it functioned increasingly, and after the 
Armistice was officially declared to be “no longer a 
secondary consideration.” The objects were described in 
the Army Order dated September 24th, 1918, to be as 
follows : 

(a) To raise morale, both indirectly by providing mental stimulus 
and change, and directly by means of lectures on German methods, 
aims, &c. 

(b) To broaden and quicken intelligence, both by stimulating 
a desire for study and by giving men a wider realisation of their 
duties as citizens of the British Empire. 

_ (c) To help men in their work after the war by practical instruc- 
tion, as far as may be possible, in <heir professions or trades. 
Can any one say that these objects are not just as essen- 
tial in this war as they were in the last? 

As a result of this Order an official organisation came into 
being, far too late and in many ways most hastily impro- 
vised, but one which did nevertheless certain essential things 
which can here be only summarised briefly* : 

First of all, it organised innumerable lectures (at one time 
we had §93 lecturers on our official list) and classes, and it 
supplied books “to all ranks wherever serving, so that (to 
quote the Army Order again) there may be no greater 
inequality of educational opportunity than the conditions 
of military service necessitate.” By the end of 1918 over 
3,000,000 men were under its influence, to some extent at 
least, and by March, 1919, it had supplied 728,886 books. 

Secondly, it entered into negotiations with all the 
academic and professional bodies for due recognition of the 
educational work done by the troops—a matter of as much 
importance as complexity. 

Thirdly, by the issue of “ Army Education Circulars,” 
which went to every unit, it kept the troops in all fields of 
war informed of the work of the many Ministries, and inci- 
dentally the Ministries informed of the mental needs of the 
troops, and, after the Armistice, it was the main channel of 
information as to the opportunities, jobs, &c., awaiting the 
men on demobilisation. 

Fourthly, by the issue of “ Outline Lectures,” it enor- 
mously facilitated the task of regimental officers in keeping 
alive the mental efficiency of their men. 

Fifthly, by bringing educational facilities to the hospitals, 
it helped thousands of wounded soldiers towards recovery. 
By May, 1919, 17,815 patients (15 per cent. of those in 
hospital) were receiving instruction. (Vide Army Order, 
December 9th, 1918, “The Director-General, Army 
Medical Services, attaches great importance to educational 
work in hospitals because the awakening of mental interest 
accelerates recovery.”’) 

Sixthly, in more ways than can be recounted here it 
linked the Army and the nation and became ultimately one 
of the main links between war and peace. 

Seventhly, it provided a mental meeting-ground with the 
The full history was given in my Education and the Army 
(Oxford University Press, 1921). 
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Dominion troops and also with the American, all of whom 
had similar organisations, linked them with ours at the 
War Office, and (let it be recorded) warmly thanked us for 
the help rendered to them. 

Eighthly, it co-operated with similar work in the Navy 
and R.A.F. 

And, finally, it became the basis for all proficiency pay 
and promotion in the non-commissioned ranks of the 
Regular Army—at long last education and proficiency were 
recognised as affiliated. 

Of course, and beyond dispute, the main growth of this 
great movement was in the days, weeks and months follow- 
ing the Armistice, and corresponding days, weeks, and 
months are not yet with us. That is no argument at all 
for inaction now. 

The real point is twofold (a) the essential need for the 
organisation was proved much before that, in the worst 
stresses of the War, in fact—Sir Douglas Haig’s order to 
his General Staff was dated March 8th, 1918, just a week 
before the great German onslaught, and even that did not 
sweep the work away; and (b) had the organisation been 
formed earlier its work would not have had to be so frenzied 
and it could have helped the Armies more effectually. I 
have only space here to mention that at the date of the 
Armistice work for the wounded was still only “ under con- 
sideration ” by the many Ministries concerned*—and there 
were many similar instances. 

No, we have had our experience, and since June 15th, 
1920, we have had an Army Educational Corps as an 
indispensable part of the Regular Army, replacing the old, 


*“Tf there ever should again be war on a national scale—which 
God and the League of Nations forbid—or on a small scale, this 
problem of the resettlement of the broken servants of the nation 
must be energetically tackled from the first days on which they are 
carried helpless into the wards. It is not enough to mend their 
bodies ” (op. cit. p. 129). 
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narrow Corps of Army Schoolmasters and making ¢q 

tional training part of military training—* probably,” Wrote 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, then Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, “ the biggest step the Army has ever taken” 
Is it now all to be neglected? The idea behind the work 
this war organisation was called by Mr. H. A. L, Fishy 
then Minister of Education, “an invention hardly secoqj 
in importance to the invention of fire-arms,” and by i, 
Ministry of Reconstruction, “one of the most striking anj 
unpredictable events of the war.” It arose out of the Needs 
of a democratic nation in arms: those needs have retume 
again in full force, and are we not going to profit by why 
has gone before? Are we to show ourselves the most shor. 
sighted of peoples, remembering nothing? Discarding why 
was built and later (as must be inevitable) feverish) 
improvising in place of what we have thrown away? _ 

There is much more one could write, but space forbids: 
let me end with a quotation from The Times: 

It is the narrowest view to assume that this work will mere) 
be the means of breaking the monotony of war ; it is that, by 
it will be infinitely more. It is the basis on which all regop. 
struction must rest. . . . Above all, it will make the Army why 
every national Army should be, a living educational force 
the life of the nation . . . for the first time it has been officially 
conceded that it is not enough for a Commander to ensure x 
far as he can the physical fitness and efficiency of his men by 
that he is responsible for providing them with mental facilitie 
also ; it is moreover officially recognised, also for the first tim. 
that the more intelligent a man is the more easily and quick) 
he can be trained to be a soldier. 


Those words were written when the work first took official 
form: its permanent establishment in 1920 showed thi 
they were held then to have been proved true. They ax 
still more true today than they were in 1920—and yet w 
step back, not forward. No greater blunder was ever con- 
mitted by the Government of a democracy ; and it must 
retrieved without delay if both Army and nation are no 
to reap the bitter consequences. 


WIMSEY PAPERS—XI 


By 


DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


[Miss Sayers’ articles will in future appear not as a weekly series, but at less regular intervals] 


Mr. Paul Delagardie to Lady Peter Wimsey at Talboys. 


CHATEAU L’OREILLER, 
EDREDON-SUR-LE-NEZ, 
LA GRIPPE, 


January 22nd, 1940. ANGLETERRE. 


My DEAR Harriet, 


As you will see by the address, I have fallen victim to 
the English climate. Rassure-toi. My malady has passed 
the feverish and entered the catarrhal stage ; I mention it 
only to excuse the inelegance of my handwriting and a 
certain lack of intellectual clarity which will no doubt betray 
itself in my epistolary style. 

My child, I hasten to answer your letter which finds me 
full of sympathy. It is indeed a strange misfortune that in 
the England of today the two most excellent of her national 
characteristics should have suffered a public divorce. I 
refer, of course, to the poetic imagination and the talent 
for practical statesmanship. I believe this has never been 
the case before, or never to the same extent. Francis Bacon 
was no isolated phenomenon. That poets should be poli- 
ticians and diplomats men of letters was a commonplace so 
long as England shared her culture with the Continent. 
Account for it how you will, learning and imagination were 
never despised until the whole population became—I will 
not say “ educated,” for it is not that, but at any rate literate. 
You see the result of this unhappy development in that lack 
of vision in public life of which you very properly com- 
plain. And you are right in saying that it is the writers 


and thinkers who must exert themselves, at whatever per- 
sonal sacrifice, to close the gap, for if they wait till tk 
other side makes the advance they will wait for ever. 

If I say that they order this matter better in France, yo 
will laugh—here is Uncle Paul riding his old hobby-hors. 
But it is true that the man of letters finds it easier lé-ba 
to secure a recognised place in the machinery of public life 
Our neighbours have not that English tendency to regard 
a man’s art and poetry, like his religion, as a private and 
personal indulgence. It is, I suppose, that very tendency 
which was held in check so long as English letters and 
civilisation derived their life-blood from the common 
European source. Even in the fourteenth century tk 
Englishman was held to be insular; yet the educated 
Englishman of all centuries down to the present was fat 
more cosmopolitan in his method of thought than he i 
today ; and it was he who then guided public affairs. h 
those days, travel was difficult and, for that reason, edv- 
cative: one could not make the tour of the world in a few 
weeks, finding a stereotype of England in every foreign hotel 

And since, my dear, you propose turning your intelligence: 
to the service of your country, may I mention to you some- 
thing which gives me considerable pain and disquiet? | 
am distressed by the failure of all our public bodies and 
national organs to forge any links of sympathy betweed 
ourselves and the French people at this important juncture 
True, we have an Allied command ; true, we have a united 
Economic Front—but there it seems to me to end. Neither 
in the newspapers, nor in broadcasting, nor in any othe! 
way do I detect any attempt to make Britain aware of France 
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por yet to recommend Britain to the French. We treat our 
r, indeed, as the Englishman treats his wife—we love, 
honour, and take her for granted. This seems to me a 
t folly, as well as a great discourtesy. A true under- 
sanding between our two countries would be a noble 
foundation for an intelligent peace and a united Europe— 





yet | think we felt more in common with France in the 
days when she was our “ sweet enemy ” than we do today, 
when she is our closest friend and ally. And we ought to 
take pains to understand France, for there is a great com- 
munity of culture and interests, despite a great difference 
of language and temperament. Understanding under these 
circumstances is easier, perhaps, than with a nation like 
America, where a likeness of language tends to obscure 
from us a profound unlikeness of tradition and outlook. 


What do I want to see done? A great many things are 
possible. The B.B.C. could do so much. Concerts otf 
French music, little dramas of French history, talks about 
French literature or performances of French plays, a running 
commentary from time to time upon French life under 
war-time conditions, an exchange of views between—shall 
we say?—French and English housewives, or what not? 
And in the papers, articles on these subjects, photographs, 
stories—que veux-tu? I do not ask for a heavy educational 
propaganda—that would defeat its own purpose—nor for 
the wagging of flags, such as we suffered from too much 
in the last war. I ask only for a little direction to be given 
to our thoughts and sympathies. I find more pictures, more 
headlines, more news, more gossip, devoted to other 
countries—to Finland, to Russia, to America, to Italy, to 
the various neutrals, and above all to Germany—than to 
our ally in arms. And I cannot think this to be wise or right. 





We say we stand for liberty and democracy—is there any 
nation that has so good a right to speak on these subjects as 
France? We are concerned for the good treatment of 
political minorities and foreign colonies—cannot France 
offer us a varied and important experience in such matters? 
We wish to preserve our Mediterranean civilisation— 
through whom, if not through France, did we inherit that 
civilisation? We are proud in a very particular way of our 
mongrel race and our noble mixed language double-rooted 
in Saxon and Latin—have we forgotten that France is one- 
half of that race and the more intellectual half of that 
language ? 

And besides all this, ought we not to try very hard to 
make the spirit of our own people known to the people of 
France? Do we suppose ourselves so naturally amiable as 
to capture their affections without the politeness of a trifling 
exertion? I fear we are too complacent. 

Here, my dear Harriet, is a task for you writers. You 
have the imagination which the politicians so singularly 
lack. You must write, you must speak, you must besiege 
the Press and the wireless ; you must even endeavour to 
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impress your opinion upon the Ministry of Instruction and 
Morale, and if they are “astonished” and inform you that 
the spirit of Allied understanding is excellent and needs no 
fostering, you must nevertheless persevere. Keep in your 
mind that it is this very complacency which makes the 
incidence of divorce so high in the British home, and that 
an ally, like a wife, must be won daily with kind and modest 
attentions. You yourself, mon enfant, are satisfied with your 
husband—I am happy to know it; but let me assure you 
that Peter would have been as complacent as the average 
Briton had I not taken his education in hand from the 
beginning and impressed upon him that a partnership cannot 
flourish without a continual effort of intelligent planting 
and pruning and the assiduous rooting-up of the chickweed 
of indolence. 

With this fine horticultural metaphor, I will leave the 
subject to your consideration. Believe me, my dear child, 
your very affectionate uncle, 

Paut AUSTEN DELAGARDIE. 
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From Lord Peter Wimsey, somewhere abroad, to Harriet, 
his wife, at Talboys. (Extract.) 


. ... You are a writer—there is something you must tell 
the people, but it is difficult to express. You must find 
the words. 

Tell them, this is a battle of a new kind, and it is they 
who have to fight it, and they must do it themselves and 
alone. They must not continually ask for leadership—they 
must lead themselves. This is a war against submission to 
leadership, and we might easily win it in the field and yet 
lose it in our own country. 

I have seen the eyes of the men who ask for leadership, 
and they are the eyes of slaves. The new kind of leaders 
are not like the old, and the common people are not pro- 
tected from them as they were from us. In our time their 
ignorance was a protection, but now they have eaten know- 
ledge and are left naked. I have no time to explain myself 
properly, but you will understand. 

It’s not enough to rouse up the Government to do this 
and that. You must rouse the people. You must make them 
understand that their salvation is in themselves and in each 
separate man and woman among them. If it’s only a local 
committee or amateur theatricals or the avoiding being run 
over in the black-out, the important thing is each man’s 
personal responsibility. They must not look to the State 
for guidance—they must learn to guide the State. Somehow 
you must contrive to tell them this. It is the only thing 
that matters. 

I can’t very well tell you just how and why this conviction 
has been forced upon me, but I have never felt more certain 
of anything. To be certain of something is rather an 
achievement for me, isn’t it? Well, there it is—I am 
perfectly certain for once... . 


A DAY DAWNS 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


HE dawn seemed somehow to have paused—to be 

lingering on the dim window-pane, too fatigued to 
breathe into the squalid room. Then slowly, like a ghost, 
it crept on; first glimmering on the edge of the cheap 
curtain ; then filtering through the thin bars of a birdcage, 
without, however, wakening the canary inside it; then 
gropingly moving across a deal table, to finger, one by one, 
the objects on top of it: a burnt-out candle in an iron 
candle-stick ; some torn-up letters ; a pile of books ; and 
propped against the books an unframed photograph of a 
handsome, debonair young man, smiling impudently, in 
spite of a rusty, black-headed hatpin jabbed viciously into 
his throat, as though to kill... 

Anything else on that table? Yes, a revolver. And an 
arm. And another arm. And between them the tousled 
head of a girl, sunk on one cheek, prone, abandoned, the 
chestnut curls half-hiding the pure young profile, waxlike 
and motionless. The girl seemed dead. 

The light crept across her without a tremor. That head, 
those arms, were of no more importance to it than the 
curtain, the bird-cage, or the bone-handled revolver. 
Diffusing itself into the room it showed a wooden wash- 
stand ; a bed, unslept-in ; and on the smocth counterpane, 
pitched hugger-mugger, some school-books and papers, a 
cotton umbrella, a jaunty little hat in red plush, a black 
scarf, and a shabby handbag in red leather. 

The canary woke up, and with a flirt and flutter of wings 
began to preen himself ; then with a sudden twist of his 
yellow head took a peek at the sky, then straightened him- 
self again with a brief whistle—Cheeep! 

“ Good morning, Mistress!” 

The head, the arms, did not move. 

Hopping restlessly from perch to perch, the canary eyed 
the bed ; then with a quick tap of his beak pushed the cage 
door open, popped out his head, popped it in again, then 
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out again, three or four times, as if bowing He seemed 
waiting for a call. 

The call did not come. 

Huffed, he sat bunched on his swing, sulking ; then, with 
a quick change of mind flew straight for the bed, half- 
swerved on the wing, perplexed, then settled on the pillow, 
swaying up and down, hopped towards the handbag, took 
a look at it, then a peck, stared at the umbrella, quite 
bewildered, then back into the cage. 

The young man in the photograph continued to smile. 
Perhaps he knew of the pretty habit of leaving the cage-door 
open like that, every night, so that in the morning the 
dear little bird could fly to her in bed, at her call, to jump 
among her fingers or seek the warmth of her breast. 

From the street, far below, had grown the sounds of 
traffic, the scrape of brooms, the rumble of carts. The light, 
spread now over the room, was vibrating merrily. The 
canary, as if taking a resolution, gave a cry, as if for help ; 
and the girl stirred. 

For hours her young body had lain stretched on that 
table ; her muscles ached, one foot was numb. For a day 
and night she had eaten nothing. With a groan she drew 
her fists to her neck, to unstiffen it, opened her eyes slightly, 
then wide—and stared blankly at the revolver, her face con- 
tracting ina spasm. To the horrible sickness at her stomach 
was added a sickness, more horrible, at her heart, from the 
consciousness of a deed not carried out. 

She had not killed herself. 

Fatigue had conquered her. Before screwing herself up 
to the act she had let her head drop for an instant on her 
arms—and had fallen asleep. Now, confronting her, was 
the revolver. She had it all to do again. But not there, in 
that room. Outside, in the open. She must escape from 
that room, at once, at once. Not another moment could 
she stay in it. Hobbling to the window, she threw it wide, 
and with her bursting head on the sill drew the air into her 
oppressed lungs ; then turned and snatched the photograph 
with bitter rage, tearing it into small fragments and scatter- 
ing them about the room, stamping on them wildly. Then 
seizing her hat she pulled it on her disordered hair, shoved 
the revolver into her handbag, and stole on to the dark 
landing, on tiptoe, like a thief. 

But at once came an ambush. 
coarse voice, intercepting her: 

“Heh! ... heh! Where are you going? ” 

She stopped, and half-retreated ; then shaking herself 
angrily ran quickly downstairs—to be baulked on the first 
floor by a mountainous, red-faced woman, half-naked, 
tugging with her stumpy fingers at a soiled chemise, which 
she had pulled over her head, while she screamed from her 
bedroom doorway, half-in, half-out of it, at every sentence 
jerking herself forward, then backward, like a dog barking 
from its kennel: 


From below screamed a 


“Oh, you would, would you? You'd escape? But I’m 
dressing, you know. And I’m off for the police. You slut! 
Aren’t you ashamed? Running away like that. Cheating 


me. D’ye think that your dirty books and few rags are 
going to pay me my fortnight’s rent? You slut! Oh, but 
I’m dressing, and I’m off for the police. Aren’t you 
ashamed? . . .” 

The young girl, though carrying herself proudly, felt 
annihilated. She was done, beaten. What, what was she 
to say? What pretext could she give, to make the voice 
stop—to escape, get beyond it, into the street? What on 
earth was she to say? . . . At last she made a sign, to show 
that, yes, she was going . . . 

“To the rich old gent? ” asked the voice quickly. 

She nodded ; several times. And having nodded she con- 
tinued her way comfortably, as if now she had the right, 
taking the stairs sedately, even producing from her handbag 
a pair of shabby gloves, to put them on ; while the woman, 
instantly placated, retired into her kennel, muttering: 
“Oh well, she’s sensible at last.” ... 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Winter Bravery 


The rigours of the frost have quite overcome the timidities 
of some of the larger birds, especially rooks and gulls, Gulls 
assemble, for example, daily in the porch of a small Norfolk 
house ; and enjoy a first breakfast. It is useless to attempt to 
feed the smaller birds till the gulls depart. They wij on 
occasion attack and even kill any smaller bird that comes too 
near. Even wild wood pigeons are more than usually tame 
and destructive—and half the farmers in England have byj 
rough “hides” as bases of attack. Immense numbers haye 
been shot under advice from agricultural authority. Sy 
things must be; but it is vastly more important, on purely 
utilitarian grounds, to preserve birds than to shoot them, 
Even the starlings, which offended farmers before the frog 
came, do inestimable service in destroying that worst of 
insect plagues, the ubiquitous wire-worm, which may enjoy 
as much as five years of underground destructive life before 
it turns into a more visible beetle. 


The Happy Prophet 


The absence of reports on the weather both in newspapers 
and the B.B.C. has begun to restore to the aged countryman 
control of his favourite subject. Some while ago, as I reported 
at the time, a labourer who looked full of local lore, replied 
to a questioner who hoped for local wisdom, with the detest- 
able answer, “ The six o’clock do say ——!” He has now 
resumed his old wisdom. The movements of birds, the amount 
of berry, the redness of the sun, the stages of the moon, are 
all quoted once again as prophetic. Of them all the only one 
that has won some support among the semi-scientific is the 
passage of migrants. This winter, though many species (field- 
fare and golden plover for example) arrived rather later than 
usual in the south, great flocks of gulls moved south, and 
inland well before the usual date ; and the hordes of Scandi- 
navian pigeons, and starlings and larks are immense. The 
difficulty is to discover whether they foretasted the cold and 
fled from its presence in the north. Our island frosts came 
late in the general scheme. High-flying birds, of course, 
possess actual evidence forbidden to the groundlings. 


Beans ! 


Perhaps the most desirable of all special efforts to increase 
the supply of food in gardens is the introduction of the dwarf 
bean for consumption in the dried state. At the moment it is 
difficult to procure either butter beans so called, or the Dutch 
brown bean, both of which are of the highest food value. The 
French recognise three sorts of haricot: haricots verts, almost 
exclusively popular in England; haricots flageolets, beans 
shelled and eaten in the manner of green peas, and haricots 
secs, the seeds as used in a dried state. The last form needs 
the most immediate emphasis. Now though Dutch brown beans, 
so called, are hard to procure, for seed or for consumption, 
there are a dozen and more sorts of dwarf bean not less good or 
easy to grow ; and they should be grown in quantity in garden 
and allotment. They can be procured from most good seeds 
men. One of the great authorities on vegetable seeds (Mr. 
Giles, of Sutton’s) has put together the essential facts concern- 
ing the best varieties ; and it is to be hoped that his condensed 
words of wisdom will be issued in a cheap, available pamphlet. 
The important thing is that such sorts of bean should be 
secured for spring sowing from any good seedsman. Some 
are included in the 2s. 6d. packets of seeds, especially put up 
for allotment purposes on behalf of the Women’s Institute. 


Vegetarian English 
Pulse, of course, has particular value when meat is scarce. 
There is, or was, one school of vegetarian, so called, who con- 
demned peas, beans and lentils as not less evil than meat, 
on the ground of their likeness. The standard substitute was 
cheese ; but what a misuse of language to describe cheese- 
eating as a “vegetarian’s” duty. Someone (G. B. S., for 
example) should invent a word that covers all those who are 
not carnivorous. Such a coinage is the more desirable as the 
progressive diminution of the meat ration is the most salient 

fact in modern dietetics. 
W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE must be something about frost, and snow in the 

afternoon, and “ those winter dreams when the nights 
grow longer ” which is trying to the temper of man. The 
week before last Mr. St. John Ervine, whom I had always 
supposed to belong to the more equable type of Ulstermen, 
rose and shook me until my teeth rattled. And last week 
Mr. W. B. Curry wrote a cross letter to The Spectator 
because I had asked some pertinent questions about Federal 
Union. He suggested, in this letter, that I was being 
pompous and pernickety. I was not, I hope, being any of 
these things ; I was merely puzzled by the reckless optimism 
of the Federal Unionists. I remain puzzled. 

* * * + 

Mr. Curry is a schoolmaster, and has, I understand, 
devoted a great part of his life to the study of educational 
matters. It would seem also that he takes an amateur 
interest in diplomacy. I served for twenty years in the 
diplomatic service, and have throughout my life been 
concerned with the theory and practice of international rela- 
tions. I also, as an amateur, have for years been interested 
in educational experiments. It would appear therefore as if 
Mr. Curry and I were born to understand each other. But 
not in the least ; for whereas I should not mind at all if Mr. 
Curry informed me that he had learnt from long experience 
that the system of Maria Montessori was not really applic- 
able to the British public-school boy, Mr. Curry becomes 
hurt and angry when I tell him that his scheme for Federal 
Union does not, in its present form, make sense. 

7 * * * 

It has always struck me as singular that, whereas in other 
walks of life experience is regarded as an asset, in diplomatic 
matters it is denounced as a liability. There are, I would 
suggest, three reasons for this misconception. Dipiomacy 
demands no obviously technical training, as do architecture, 
medicine or engineering. The public assume, therefore, that 
diplomacy is an art which any man of common sense can 
master, and that the professional diplomatist has been trained 
only in the conventions of court procedure and in the 
mastery of foreign languages. He is thus regarded by his 
more impatient compatriots as something pretentious, un- 
English and old-fashioned. Diplomacy, again, has suffered 
much as a profession from the external apparatus by which 
it is surrounded. An Ambassador represents, not merely 
the interests, but also the majesty of his country: he is 
obliged to live in a large house and to maintain a large staff: 
his entertainments must be lavish and well appointed ; and 
on ceremonial occasions it is customary for him to array 
himself like a zany and to deck his own person with scarves 
of coloured silk and badges made of steel, and silver, and 
enamel. The emphasis cast thereby upon the externals of 
his profession inevitably detracts in the public eye from the 
true seriousness of his functions. 

* * * * 

In the third place, the professional diplomatist acquires a 
habit of mind which can best be described as “ balanced 
scepticism.” This attitude is not, as some suppose, induced 
by any arrogance of soul. It is merely that he has lived 
among so many different people, that he has witnessed the 
failure of such fine enthusiasms, that the area of his credulity 
has been narrowed. His business, throughout his life, has 
been, not to initiate brilliant policies, but to foresee, and 
thereafter to surmount, practical difficulties. This renders 
him most unpopular with impatient politicians or impulsive 
teformers. They are apt to snap their fingers at him in 
disgust. 

* 7 * * 

I cannot but feel that on this occasion the disgust of Mr. 
Curry was a trifle too impatient. I ventured to suggest that 
he had not, in expounding The Case for Federal Union, 


paid sufficient attention to difficulties and details. Mr. Curry 
rejoins that his book “was not intended to be a detailed 
plan for the reconstruction of the world.” I was aware of 
that ; I had observed that it was dedicated to “all children 
everywhere.” “Nor,” he adds, “have I the expert know- 
ledge required for such a task. I had the humbler object of 
helping to prepare public opinion for the need of such plans.” 
I feel that Mr. Curry’s humility would have been even more 
striking if he had prepared public opinion for some of the 
obstacles with which such plans will from the outset be 
confronted. 
* * * * 

I had suggested that it would be well were the Federal 
Unionists to consider their problem ‘inductively as well as 
deductively, and to examine, for instance, how the produc- 
tion and consumption of copper would fare under their 
federal scheme. Mr. Curry implies that by so doing I am 
putting the cart before the horse, and asserts that it is 
“ludicrous to suggest that before advancing such an idea 
one should have determined in advance what the decisions (of 
the Federal Government) should be.” Yet is it so very ludi- 
crous to ask a Federal Unionist how his plan would work out 
in practice? I will grant Mr. Curry that copper may be too 
small a detail to disturb his faith. But is immigration into 
Australia and New Zealand a small detail? Was it, in fact, 
impertinent to ask what happens if the Federal Government 
decide to people northern Australia with Germans or 
Japanese and if Australia and New Zealand refuse absolutely 
to accede to this demand? To ask such a question is, I 
suppose, to incur the charge of being “ doctrinaire.” 

* * * * 

Let me, however, ask another question which Mr. Curry 
must admit cuts to the very root of his whole theory. Most 
Federal Unionists agree that there must be some central 
Federal Parliament or Council composed of representatives 
of all the member States elected by direct popular suffrage. 
In what proportions are the seats in this Parliament, or upon 
this Council, to be distributed among the several States? 
Ne self-respecting Federal Unionist would admit for a 
moment that any arbitrary method of allocation (such as the 
distinction between the Great and the Small Powers) could 
be adopted. One is thus obliged to allot the seats according 
either to area or population. Under such a system of allo- 
cation, France could obtain 41 members, Italy 43 members, 
Germany 72 members, the United States 120 members, 
India 300 members, Great Britain 37 members, Scotland 4 
members, Norway 3 members, Australia 2 members, and 
so on. Is it conceivable that the British people would agree 
to hand over the decision of peace and war, the control of 
navies, the administration of colonies, or such economic 
measures as would directly affect their own unemployment 
problems, to a Parliament in which they were condemned to 
be in a perpetual minority? Is it conceivable that Norway 
or New Zealand would agree to surrender their “ independ- 
ence” to a body on which their representation was far less 
than 1 per cent.? To believe such things is surely to indulge 
in fantasies. 

* * . * 

The Federal Unionists reply to this by stating that one 
must first rid the mind of artificial notions about “ inde- 
pendent States.” But such notions are not artificial ; they 
represent the organic growth of thousands of years ; they 
are profoundly rooted in the traditions and sentiments of 
millions of ordinary men and women. Mr. Curry will not 
uproot those traditions by drafting ideal constitutions at 
Totnes. I believe that with patience we can and must 
achieve something like the United States of Europe. But is 
it impertinent to suggest that any such achievement must 
be based upon reality? 







































































THE THEATRE 


“Follow My Leader.” By Terence Rattigan and Anthony 
Maurice. At the Apollo Theatre. 

THis unexacting but intelligent comedy suffers—through no 
fault of its own—from two disadvantages: first, that in the 
task of making dictators appear ridiculous no play can com- 
pete with dictators themselves; and second, that on such 
occasions into the mind of an ungrateful audience unfairly but 
inevitably intrudes the thought of how the theme would be, or 
has been, treated by Mr. Shaw. The first disadvantage is 
the more serious, for a good copy of Mr. Shaw (which would 
be an ungenerous label to pin to this amusing skit on German 
politics) is, after all, at least as likely to be entertaining as 
novelty on a lower level. But it is almost impossible to 
satirise dictatorship effectively in terms of comedy or farce, 
when the wildest extravagances that can be put on the stage 
are daily outdone in the bedlam of totalitarian fact. Mr. 
Rattigan and Mr. Maurice maintain a very fair standard of 
burlesque with their totalitarians, but their best moments are 
unquestionably those in which for short intervals enfeebled 
democrats are allowed to usurp their place. One scene in 
which a British diplomat, his Embassy demolished by a mis- 
placed bomb, comes to issue the mildest of protests and ask 
for temporary accommodation, could hardly have been funnier ; 
and the scene in which domestic problems are debated by the 
plumber turned by accident into a powerless dictator and the 
gentle monarch of an adjacent State, was little inferior to it. 

The play is brilliantly acted throughout. Mr. Walter Hudd 
and Mr. Francis L. Sullivan are Slivovitz and Baratsch, the 
masters of the Patriots’ Party of Moronia, Slivovitz a testy 
and snake-like litthe man with brains, Baratsch a genial mass 
whose passions run toward uniforms, rich widows, sport, and 
the rather desultory pursuit of power. Mr. Bush Bailey 
was (on the night I saw the play) the melancholy plumber 
who is made—under the guise of Fihrer—the dupe of Baratsch 
and Slivovitz, reviewing troops and mouthing dictated speeches 
from the Palace windows at their beck. These parts could 
not have been better played. As good, though tantalisingly 
brief, were the appearances of Mr. Athole Stewart as a neigh- 
bouring ruler shorn of power, and of Mr. Marcus Barron, 
whose few moments on the stage in the guise of a British 
diplomat provided the high-spot of the play. Though it lacks 
the inspired irresponsibility of French Without Tears, as a 
whole this play is pretty good entertainment 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Stars Look Down.” At the Odeon. “Escape to 
Happiness.’’ At the Gaumont. 
Dr. CRONIN’S mining novel has made a very good film—I 
doubt whether in England we have ever produced a better. 
Mr. Carol Reed, who began some years ago so impressively 
with Midshipman Easy and then became involved in the 
cheap little second features that were regularly churned out 
by the smaller English studios, has at last had his chance and 
magnificently taken it. Since this is the story of a mine 
disaster his work will inevitably be compared with Pabst’s in 
Kameradschaft: he can bear the comparison. When the 
miners who are on strike advance against the butcher who 
has refused meat to a sick woman, and when the syren blows 
for the accident and the children rush across the cement 
school playground to the rails, and when we listen to the 
condemned imprisoned men—the youth who was to have been 
played in a football trial on Saturday and who refuses to 
believe that Saturday has ever come and gone in their dark- 
ness: the old miner feeding the new young hand with cough 
lozenges: the man with religious mania and the boozer’s 
muttered confession—we are aware of direction which is every 
bit as good as Pabst’s. If the film—constructed authentically 
though it is of grit and slag-heap, back-to-back cottages, and 
little scrubby railway stations—fails to remain in the memory 
as long as Kameradschaft, it will be because there is too much 
story drowning the theme: the particular is an uneasy ally in 
literature of the general. The theme is the dangers of private 
ownership: Michael Redgrave plays a miner who gets a 
scholarship and leaves the pits, and he expresses this theme in 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


two speeches—-at a college debating society and a Meeting of 
union representatives: the theme that there will always jy, 
owners ready to take a gamble sometimes, while the Miner 
takes a gamble always. It isn’t so dramatically effective , 
theme as Pabst’s, and the punch is a little pulled. The Owner 
responsible for the disaster has a stroke, repents and dies_ 
this, I imagine, is pure Cronin, Once before Mr. Reed trieg 
his hand at a documentary story—Bank Holiday. It wa 
highly praised and was full of “ characters,” but it smelt of the 
studio. Here one forgets the casting altogether: he handle 
his players like a master, so that one remembers them only a 
people. Miss Lockwood alone as the studious miner’s disaster 
of a wife remains an actress to the bitter end. 

Escape to Happiness is one of those pictures of unhappy 
passion among the artistic and the successful, with smay 
white wood sets, grand pianos, good beach clothes and Riviera 
fishing villages in which it is natural to expect Miss Bergner 
to appear, turning somersaults and dying of a weak heart. ,. 
Only in that case the lovers, I suppose, would escape to the 
Tyrol. Mr. Leslie Howard acts the part of a famous composer 
and violinist, happily married, with a small girl whom he 
adores: he falls in love with her music teacher, a promising 
young pianist, there are clandestine meetings, she decides it’s 
best to leave him for ever—and instead they are off, first on 
professional tour and then on passionate holiday. But, as you 
will expect, the pull of his family is too strong, so she leaves 
him again for his own good and he creeps back home to see 
his child and stays. There’s nothing really wrong in the story: 
the only falsity is at the end, when the child is knocked down 
by a car as she runs to meet her father, and in the dialogue 
which treads in boots the beaten literary path: life, we must 
admit, often follows these lines, though perhaps less elegantly 
It is in its way a good film: the awful sense in the man of a 
divided personality is sometimes well conveyed, and the first 
parting is directed with miserable truth. But the film is most 
worth seeing for the new star, Miss Ingrid Bergman, who is 
as natural as her name. What star before has made her first 
appearance on the international screen with a high-light gleam- 
ing on her nose-tip? That gleam is typical of a performance 
that doesn’t give the effect of acting at all, but of living— 


‘without make-up. Mr. Howard with his studied inflexions 


can’t help seeming a little false beside the awkward truth of 
this young actress, and I am afraid we shall regretfully remem- 
ber this first picture after the grooming and the training have 
done to her what they did to Sten. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


BALLET 


Arts Theatre and Sadler’s Wells. 


THERE is this difference between Russian and English ballet 
companies: where the one tends to be fissiparous, the other 
inclines to the kaleidoscopic. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the Arts Theatre Club Ballet contains a number of the 
dancers who appeared at their eponymous theatre as members 
of the London Ballet a few weeks ago, and has borrowed as 
choreographer of one of its productions a member of the 
Vic-Wells Ballet who also appeared in the first performance 
of his own work. This friendly interchange of personnel !s 
more attractive, if less romantic and exciting, than the frenzied 
jealousies and rivalries associated in the public’s imagination 
with the profession of dancing. 

I wish it were possible to hail with more enthusiasm the 
products of the new company, if this aggregation of mostly 
familiar names deserves the adjective. But even were I not 
convinced that the classical symphonic form is an unsuitable 
basis for a ballet, it would not be easy to find much to say in 
favour of Keith Leister’s association of mythological figures 
with Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. It was all 
rather like a tame version of the slow movement in Massine’s 
Symphonie Fantastique, and that is quite tedious enough. 
There was a little liveliness in the finale, thanks to the appear- 
ance of Miss Prudence Hyman, a dancer with a personality 
that can be relied upon to make its mark. The costumes by 
Miss Fedorovitch were attractive, though I thought the ostrich- 
plumes that sprouted from all sorts of improbable p!aces—in 
fact, anywhere except where they grow in nature—and the 
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of one mosquito- 


entry dancer couchant, dormant under 
curtains sable were rather ridiculous. 

Harold Turner’s ballet May Collin to Bax’s Tintagel is, so 
far as I know, this dancer’s first essay in choreography, at 
least on a large scale. It shows, naturally enough, the influence 
of Frederick Ashton, but it also has original invention, which 
js hampered by the fact that there is too much music for the 
action of the last scene. Mr. Turner danced the leading male 
part on the first night with Miss Gould as his partner. Per- 
haps because the part was not designed for himself, he has 
not given to it the kind of movements in which he particularly 
excels aS a dancer. 

Sadler’s Wells, where the Ballet ends its present season 
tomorrow (1.é., Saturday), having an engagement next week 
at Cambridge, has shown its ability to carry on in the face 
of difficulties by staging the most ambitious piece in the 
repertory, The Sleeping Princess, and by producing a novelty, 
cal'ed Dante Sonata. ‘The only disappointing thing about 
Tchaikovsky’s ballet is the décor, which is dull and dowdy 
when it should be bright and sparkling. The performance was 
quite first-rate. The new piece was devised by Frederick 
Ashton and Constant Lambert during the company’s tour 
without orchestra in the autumn. The music is Liszt’s 
“Dante” Fantasia, and it has now been scored for pianoforte 
(Mr. Louis Kentner) and orchestra by Mr. Lambert. 

Dante Sonata is the most distinguished addition to the 
serious ballet that has been made since fob. It marks an 
advance even upon Ashton’s most successful previous essay in 
tragedy, Apparitions. It tells no story, but it achieves poetry, 
and so avoids the rapidity that usually marks the “ abstract ” 
ballet. It presents a vision of souls in Purgatory and Hell that 
sometimes rivals the imaginative horror of Ruben’s “ Fall of 
the Damned.” ‘The décor and costumes by Miss Fedorovitch 
and the skilful lighting contributed to the effect produced by 
the dancing of the company, which is excellent throughout. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


ART 


Reflections on a Charity Bazaar 


TuaT, as an Academician very justly put it, being what the 
“United Artists’ Exhibition” is, good manners have natu- 
rally forbidden depreciation of individual contributions. The 
artists have contributed as they could, and the critic’s job has 
been to prove his discrimination by picking for praise the 
objects that attract his practised eye, as a customer might 
among the unselected junk at the Caledonian Market. He 
may also hint at improvements in the rules for future shows. 

My experience, as a free-lance, was a series of delightful 


surprises: one, by a familiar hand, has already been praised 
by The Spectator’s regular critic—namely, the Daphne 
Charlton of Fairlie Harmar (825). This novel and lovely 
evocation against the Chelsea fireplace which figured in 


Whistler’s Little White Girl is, in my private list, the out- 
standing portrait of the show, with Sir Walter Russell’s 
Marion (223) for competitor. Next among my “surprises ” 
were two sculptures by a man whose name I had never 
heard, Mr. Whitney-Smith. One is in half-length, a plain- 
headed lady with receding chin, named The Optimist (1166), 
beautiful in decided character of the kind that makes namby- 
pamby “idealism ” look silly, and moulded into modest con- 
sanguinity with the great family, Donatello-Houdon. The 
second is a mask, The Irishman (2211), equally good on a 
less extended scale Next in the order of my finds was 
another unknown, Mr. Knighton-Hammond, whose Sussex 
Byre (134) is a water-colour rare in its free, full brushing on 
an unobtrusively secure foundation of form. The four-line 
hanging of drawings is, indeed, as Mr. Piper has said, daunt- 
ing: what is wanted is a two-line at most, and others dis- 
tributed in manageable doses on screens. 

I could add thirty or more from a first review, and should 
covet the task of arranging one room of exquisites from 
what is necessarily a semi-selected crowd. But in all this I 
am trespassing in order that I may propose an excellent 
game for these winter days. Let the Academy put up on 
the Sales Counter, to the right of entrance, lists, numbers 
only, of the werks which have found favour with critics in 
the chief London dailies and weeklies. Then let visitors 
mark on a blank page at the end of their catalogue, but with- 
out reference to it, the numbers of the works they themselves 
unguidedly enjoy most, in the order of the galleries ; reduce 
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them to ten ; then consult, for their own edification or amuse- 
ment, and possible coincidences, the lists displayed, and leave 
a duplicate, adding name and address, of their own list with 
the attendant for analytic comparison. One or more of the 
papers cited might care to print the upshot. 

Now some suggestions for the future: 

1. The Academy, obviously, has been too generous a host 
for what is not its own exhibition, but one of guests invited. 
Two pieces, in different mediums, or one, instead of three, 
would be more reasonable. 

2. Admission, by way of the complete membership of all 
societies, is hopeless, because of the proliferation of those 
bodies since my first proposal was made. The “ Marine 
Painters,” for example, to whom alone a separate room is 
allotted, are constituted by subject, and cut across grouping 
by medium or artistic affinity. Moreover, there are no hard- 
and-fast groupings nowadays. Painters frequently belong to 
or exhibit with two or more societies, Academicians included, 
and under pressure of rents these lose any marked distinction, 
being kept solvent by fees paid fdr exhibition by a floating 
population of the unattached: “New English,” “ London 
Group,” old “ British Artists” and Royal Academy are with- 
out separate character. That is why, in my revised scheme, 
(“ The Uses of The Royal Academy ” in Nineteenth Century 
and After, August, 1935), I wrote: 

This (the former) suggestion might be bettered. The Academy 
is badly in want of a second secretary for outside negotiations, like 
Mr. Eden politically, one whose business it should be to keep fully 
informed by visiting regularly all exhibitions, including one-man 
shows . An ad hoc official would be able to consult with secre- 
taries of the groups in making a selection, and a general committee 
of nominees might then hang the whole gathering. In this, works 
already exhibited, or substitutes (for those sold), would figure, the 
idea being to obtain a picked review of total activity in the past 
year. 

3. White marble, if permissible anywhere under our cold 
light, is destructive in a picture-gallery. 

4. The chief room, Gallery III, should be carefully plotted 
in respect of centres and sub-centres, which ought to be of 
imposing quality as well as size: an admirable result, on the 
other hand, of the present charitable object is the absence of 
commissioned photograph-portraits, too many of which infest 
and dilute the summer show. 

Let us all now encourage the Academy to take the step of 
following-up this admirably intentioned but too casual bazaar 
with an annual Winter Exhibition, carefully devised on some 
such lines as I have indicated. The attendances, so far, are 
good: the sales are poor. Come forward, collectors, and 
PAY! D. S. MacCo Lt. 


« PHILIP ” 


A FLAT-TOPPED orb of water his, 
Walled in with light-bright glass ; 
Wherethrough stares out two jet-black eyes 
At all that comes to pass. 
I watch ; he swims: and riddle it is 
To estimate his size. 


As inch by inch he fins away 
The larger he appears ; 

But, vanishing at his world’s end, 
Smalls swiftly as he nears: 
Great Men, the lesser all agree, 

Suffer from like propinquity. 


But great, or small, like Philip swim 
In shallow waters, clear or dim ; 
And few are faithfully aware 

Of him who scatters ants’ eggs there ; 
Yet all—O Universe!—poor souls, 
Incarcerate stay in finite bowls ; 
Whose stubborn confines are, alas, 
Seldom indeed of flawless glass. 


What Truth, then—from the vast beyond— 
Is theirs in so confined a pond, 
Concerning space, or space-plus-time, 

Or metaphysics more sublime, 

Eludes, alas, as cramped a rhyme. 


WALTER DE LA Mare, 








THE UNIVERSITY LABOUR FEDERATION 


S1rR,—I entirely agree with your correspondent Mr. Christo- 
pher Hill that the law should not be invoked or any victimisa- 
tion practised against the members of the University Labour 
Let us rather cherish them and make their activi- 
ties widely known as examples of the liberty which is permitted 


Federation. 


under our free institutions. 


But it may, I think, be brought to their notice that their 
hope of continuing to enjoy this freedom depends entirely on 
other young men being willing to fight and die in its defence. 
If these other young men were content to say, “Hitler and 
Chamberlain made this war ; the peoples must end it,” it is as 
If that 
happened, it is not very probable that the first classes which, 
according to another of your correspondents, the Communist 
young men have to their credit in the examination schools of 
their University, would procure them the indulgence of the 


certain as anything can be that Hitler would win it. 


conqueror. 


Meanwhile, may it not sometimes occur to them to ask 
what under Communist rule, as exemplified in the only country 
in which it has been established, would happen to them if they 
ventured to criticise the ruling dictator as under British institu- 


tions they are free to criticise Mr. Chamberlain?—Yours, 
Warren End, Farnborough, Kent. J. A. SPENDER. 


51rR,—As perhaps the only female of the so-called “ educated 
classes” who has reached the age of twenty without having 
been a Communist, or having thought of being a Communist, 
or even having said: “ Well, but look here, don’t you think 
the Communists are really rather marvellous?” perhaps I 
could venture to enter the correspondence about the U.L.F.’s 
war vote with an observation that will probably put me in 
peril of my life: that is, is the opinion of Oxford students to 
be taken so very seriously? 

After all, they are very young, and have as a rule had little 
experience of life—and Communism, with its incentives to 
violent speech, personal carelessness and unconventionality of 
manner, is ideally suited to appeal to the young. My brother, 
who caught it himself while at Oxford (his own phrase) 
remarked: “It’s fashionable to be Communist at the moment. 
It'll be something else soon.” 

In most of my Communist friends I have observed two 
impulses. The first is to improve the world, immediately. 
The second is to impress their relations and friends. These 
two impulses are very common in young people—Communism 
provides the illusion of immediate world-improvement, plus 
the agreeable feeling of having made one’s family sit up and 
take notice of one for the first time—and nothing but 
Communism, at the moment, can cause these two sensations 
to combine in such an agreeable manner.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, JupITH WALKER. 

40 Cottenham Park Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 20. 





S1r,—“ Janus’s” criticism -of this Federation has produced 
some enlightening statements from its members or sympa- 
thisers, but none more typical of their mentality than that of 
the correspondent in your issue of January 19th, who hails 
from Balliol College and who speaks of the war as “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s war.” That expression is an outrage upon the 
feelings of every decent-minded citizen who knows how up 
to the very last moment the Prime Minister, in the face of 
severe criticism, laboured for peace ; and it will fill many an 
old Oxford man like myself with shame that the system of 
education at their University should be capable of producing 
such an example of mental obliquity. 

But we must allow our indignation to be tempered by the 
hope that, as soon as they are a little older and have acquired 
a little more knowledge and experience of the world, enabling 
them to see things as they are, and not, as in their blind hatred 
of the institutions of their country, they imagine them to be, 
these young men will be ashamed that they should ever have 
allowed themselves to indulge in such perversions of the truth. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
mame and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ep. The Spectator] 


One wonders, indeed, what even their feelings mug be 
towards their Russian friends and prototypes now engaged an 
the hideous bombing of women and children in the Open 
towns and villages of Finland. Perhaps, when they have learnt 
that it is to this goal that both Communism and Nazism ap 
leading the world, they will begin to feel a little more respect 
for the freedom and ideals of British democracy and to than} 
God they are British citizens.—Yours faithfully, 

Mill Lawn, Reigate. W. W. Pane. 


Sir,—“ The political point of view of the U.LF. is no mor 
pro-German than pro-English, it is pro-working class,” writes 
Mr. Muntz. 

What he means by pro-working class I have no idea, since 
I know of no working class, British, German or Finnish, thy 
endorses it. 

But if the “ pro-working class ” folk in Britain oppose this 
war while the pro-working class in Germany go on fighting it 
what happens to the University Labour Federation?—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE EDINGER. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


A LETTER TO GANDHI 


S1R,—In his “ Letter to Gandhi,” Dr. Shahani speaks of Indians 
as a pacific people. This is a common error, due to over- 
emphasis on Jain and Buddhist teaching, and the solitary 
example of the Emperor Asoka. In reality, the history of 
Hindu India is a long succession of dynastic wars ; the cam- 
paigns of the Chalukyas and Pallavas, the Cholas, the Rajputs 
and the Marathas are only isolated instances. The Bhagavad 
Gita lays down that the warrior’s duty is fighting ; it merely 
ordains that he should fight without personal rancour towards 
his adversary. It would be 3 great pity if the world received 
the impression that India was incapable of playing her part 
in a world war. With all due respect to Mr. Gandhi, Indians 
are not pacifists, and the Hindu religion does not inculcate 
pacifism. Indian troops fought magnificently in the last 
War, and they will do so again if called upon. ‘The balance 
of power in Asia depends upon a well-armed, though not 
aggressive, India, capable and ready to defend her frontiers; 
and these frontiers lie as far distant as the Pamirs and the 
Burmese borderland, Basra and Aden and Singapore. India 
must be mistress of the Indian Ocean or perish. This being 
the case, it is simply suicidal for Indian politicians to cavil a 
a very moderate military Budget, or to indulge in fomenting 
internal dissensions with the enemy at her gates.—Yours 
faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. 
32 Queen’s Gate Terrace, S.W.7. 


FEDERAL UNION 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his article of January 12th, 
certainly gave Federal Unionists very useful and _ searching 
questions. 

The great disappointment of the League of Nagions has 
surely made everyone only too cynical of a relatively new solu- 
tion to the great problems of peace and war. I am also suf 
that Federal Unionists must themselves be only too aware of 
the great difficulties which would arise, such as those of lat 
guage, of other Federations growing up, and a hundred othet 
problems. 

All, however, are also agreed that the peace settlement 
made with the intention of avoiding further war must and 
will have to be very difficult—in fact, attempting the impos- 
sible. If we are to advance along the road of progress, we 
must attempt what seems now to be the impossible. 

Consequently, to denounce Federal Union because 


external Union, composed of Germany, Russia, Japan and 
Italy might arise, or because the United States fought a civil 
war before she achieved true federation, is pure conjecture. 
Anyhow, it is difficult to foresee why a combined and unified 
army of the United States, Britain and France could be mor 
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“ provocative ” to an ambitious Germany and Russia than the 
present situation with the United States endeavouring to 
carry out an isolationist policy. The reverse would be the 
case, aS unity always brings strength. 

We have two great problems to face after this war—namely, 
of combining a fair peace which will be war-preventing, and 
ef solving the vast unemployment problem which will confront 
all countries. 

Against these all-important questions, those of secession and 
the fate of copper mentioned by Mr. Harold Nicolson are 
very much smaller issues which would naturally have to be 
agreed upon by the Union signatories.—I am, your sincerely, 

EDMUND HAMBLY. 

41 Albany Street, London, N.W. 1. 


Sir,—Without asking Mr. Curry for a “ detailed plan for the 
reconstitution of the world,” I should have liked to see, in 
so vehement an advocate of Federal Union, the capacity to 
explain the commonplaces of international living. 

Mr. Curry says that “the area of effective government must 
be increased.” This postulates the present existence of effective 
government ; but he does not tell us where it is to be found. 
Does he mean the Government of Great Britain, with its 
permanent core of a million and a half unemployed workers? 
... America, with ten million? 

Mr. Curry “cannot tell us what is going to happen to oil, 
wool, cotton and copper under Federal Union” because he 
has “only the vaguest notions of what is to happen to such 
commodities.” But these, surely, are the commonplaces of 
ordinary life, the ebb and flow of government. One must, 
before advocating a new system of government, know what 
is to become of them ; what general plan of distribution will 
be adopted for them, for in their distribution lies the seed of 
war. Will the nations with neither these goods nor money 
for their purchase be forcibly coerced by nations in whom 
the major part of the medium of exchange is vested? This 
problem lies at the root of Federal Union as it lies at the root 
of the present war of rival economic systems. If money is 
still to be, as it is now, the medium of exchange, is it to be 
based upon production or upon stores of gold? Federal 
Union, as it is advanced by well meaning but rather unprac- 
tical advocates, seems to be a plan for consolidating power 
and wealth in the hands of those people who now hold and 
abuse it—Yours faithfully, 

ANNE BECKETT. 

13 John Street, London, W.C. 1. 


A PLEA FOR YOUTH 


Sirn——May I, as a young man who will become liable for 
military service in the course of the year, express my apprecia- 
tion of Mr. R. A. Lawrie’s letter in your issue of January 12th? 

He has said what thousands of us are thinking in our hearts. 
We realise only too well that the folly of politicians and states- 
men has now to be redeemed by the blood of young men. 
The fact that we realise the need for this redemption prohibits 
us from calling ourselves conscientious objectors. 

Just as nineteen hundred years ago Jesus died upon the 
Cross for the sin of the world, so today thousands of men are 
preparing to give their lives in order that the world may be 
made free from the power of evil. 

“They have not died in vain.” How many times during 
the last twenty years have we heard those words uttered? And 
yet we know that even after ten years of peace in 1930 it 
was clear that they had died in vain. Another awful carnage 
is necessary to make us realise that we neglect the Christian 
message at our peril. 

And can we be sure that our sacrifice will not also be in 
vain? Our politicians use fine phrases, but they did that, too, 
in 1915. Mr. Chamberlain is only repeating the words of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George during the last War. 

But, in spite of it all, we are not really despondent, because 
we are convinced that even though countless more generations 
have to undergo what we have to, ultimately God will indeed 
be able to work out His Purpose in the minds and hearts of 
men.—Yours faithfully, 

C. R. P. RAYMER. 

6 Wake Green Road, Moseley, Birmingham, 13. 


eG 


FRANCE’S WAR AIMS 


S1rR,—I note with much interest an article by a French 
diplomat on France’s war aims in the January 12th issue of The 
Spectator, for it contains news of an extraordinary scientific 
fact in the realm of biology. The writer says that Nazism is 
a disease satisfying certain permanent traits and needs of 
the German mentality. The tendency to such forms of 
government is therefore hereditary and transmitted in the 
“genes” of the reproductive cells of the fanatical bourgeois. 
But this bourgeoisie can only understand the most brutal 


suppression and a change in their behaviour can only 
be brought about by this means apparently. An- 
other Versailles or worse will thus alter the “genes” 
tending to produce the aforesaid permanent traits 


and needs, and a!l will be well! The only difficulty is that 
no biologist has yet discovered how to influence the “ genes ” 
in an exact way so as to produce a desired development. If 
the politicians can do this miraculous scientific feat, then we 
will fall down and worship them! Also, if German aggres- 
siveness is due to heredity, France should be equally 
aggressive—or did Waterloo bring about a sudden change in 
the cells of millions of Frenchmen, and turn them into 
respectable bourgeois instead of howling revolutionaries? And 
what about the “hereditary” enemy England? Or did the 
work of his late Majesty Edward VII bring about a change 
in our cell-structure together with the Entente Cordiale? 
What is heredity for the German goose must also be heredity 
for the French gander.—-Yours faithfully, 
J. Gres. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


A REGISTER OF LINGUISTS 


S1r,—May I ask the hospitality of your columns to make an 
appeal to British subjects who have a knowledge of certain 
of the lesser-known foreign languages, and who are willing 
to help the Government if needed? We want to add, at once, 
more names to the list of such persons on the Central Register 
so that we may be able to get in touch with them without 
delay should the need for their services at any time arise ; in 
certain cases there are immediate vacancies to be filled. The 
languages in question are: Albanian, Bulgarian, Chinese, 
Estonian, Finnish, Georgian, Japanese, Lettish, Lithuanian, 
Turkish and the Jugoslav group (Serbo-Croat and Slovene). 
Ability to read, write or speak the language well is, of course, 
essential, and the appeal is limited at present to persons who 
are British-born, and are of British parentage. Any persons 
who are in a position to respond to this appeal are asked to 
enter on a postcard their full name, address and languages 
offered, and send the card to the Central Register (Languages), 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, Montagu House, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. They will then be asked to supply further 
details of their qualifications on a standard form.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 





ERNEST BROWN. 
Ministry of Labour, Montagu House, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


MOTORISTS AND PEDESTRIANS 


S1r,—Your paragraph concerning the “ Record Road Carnage” 
ends with a recommendation that the carnage should be miti- 
gated by compelling pedestrians to carry torches in the black- 
out. It does not occur to you that the other causers of the 
carnage should be called on to make any contribution to 
safety. Consider red rear lights for bicycles. The legal 
prescription of them has led a car-driver to justify the 
running-down of a cyclist who did not carry such a light. 
The judge ruled against the car-driver and gave the cyclist 
damages. But the case illustrates the common assumption of 
the car-driver that he is not expected to adjust his speed to 
his lights. Indeed, the authorities do not expect that. There 
has been no compulsory revision of time-schedules for omni- 
buses, goods-carriers, &c., in the black hours. There has been 
little exhortation, still less any compulsion, for any motor- 
vehicle to avoid travel in those hours. No doubt, inconveni- 
ence would be caused by banishing from the roads during the 
black-out all cars which could not plead necessity, and by 
making those which travel then adjust their speeds to their 
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lights. But have not enough lives been lost?” Even exhorta- 
tion, without compulsion, would effect something. Surely, 
thousands of decent car-drivers would respond. So far, the 
authorities have encouraged them to believe that the record 
carnage is the other fellow’s fault. Remember that the negli- 
gent pedestrian or cyclist is apt to kill himself, the negligent 
motorist apt to kill someone else. In the statistics for 1936-37 
about 35 per cent. of the deaths on the roads were attributed 
to the faults of “drivers,” 38 per cent. to pedestrians, and 
16 per cent. to cyclists. About 8 out’ of the 38 per cent. of 
pedestrians were children under seven, irresponsible. Is it 
not time for the “drivers” (including motor-cyclists and the 
drivers of all kinds of motor-vehicles) to make some effort? 
Would not the revision of time-schedules be a good beginning? 


—Yours faithfuily, F. C. GATES. 


Sir,—With reference to the paragraph under “ A Spectator’s 
Notebook” in your issue of January roth, will you allow me 
to suggest that the trouble arises from the fact that, however 
carefully a motorist drives, he cannot under the present light- 
ing conditions see a pedestrian until he is right on him? It 
is a question of visibility, or rather invisibility, and there is 
no doubt that this could be greatly improved and the death- 
roll much lessened if those who have to go out at night, 
especially in the country, could be persuaded to wear some 
form of white coat, similar to those worn by cowmen in 
accredited dairies, kennel maids, and hunt servants when 
working among the hounds in kennel. These are quite 
inexpensive and can quite well be made at home. 

I was given this hint during the last War, and I think that 
if brought into general use, especially in suburban and country 
districts, it would be found to add very much to the safety of 
pedestrians during the black-out, and would reduce the present 
appalling death-roll.—Yours faithfully, NORTHBROOK. 

Pursers, Bramdean, Alresford, Hants. 


THE REST OF OUR LIVES 


Sir—I note that your correspondents accept the article 
“The Rest of Our Lives” in a recent issue with equanimity. 

The writer of this article would no doubt lay no claim to 
gifts of prophecy. 

If, at the end of this war, full reparations are demanded and 
extracted from the Germans over a long period of years, the 
burden of taxation will be considerably lightened. These 
reparations must be enforced and not allowed to go by default 
as was the case after the last war 

Many of us who returned from France in 1918 stated that 
if Germany was not policed for twenty-five years a recurrence 
of war was inevitable. 

In the intervening years our politicians and supermen have 
been hoodwinked by a paranoiac dictator of low intelligence, 
and while they have discussed and debated he has acted. 

Billions of German money which should have found its way 
into the coffers of our Treasury has been spent on armaments. 

Psychologists and others are busy at the present moment 
endeavouring to dispel the fears and anxieties of individuals, 
many of whom are reduced to a state of chronic morbid 
anxiety by forebodings of the future engendered by needlessly 
pessimistic outbursts such as “The Rest of Our Lives.” We 
are making and will make sacrifices, but we will face up to 
them cheerfully and in the spirit of those who gave their all 
for this country in the years 1914-1918. 

During the “rest of our lives” we trust that this country 
will rid itself of the last decaying remnants of the pernicious 
and godless doctrine of Communism and that the avirile pacifist 
will at long last realise that his freedom has been bought by 
the blood of others.—Yours faithfully, 

42 Wimpole Street, W. 1. W. ANNANDALE TROUP. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


Sir,—Dr. Bevan’s letter is at pains to demolish a molehill 
which has not yet been thrown up. No pacifist, arguing 


against war from the command “Thou shalt not kill” does 
so on the ground that it is ascribed to the God of the Hebrews 


at one point in the Old Testament. He does so, if he adopts 
a moral standpoint, because he is convinced that there js a 
moral obligation not to kill, that to kill is wrong, or, jf he 
adopts a Christian standpoint, because our Lord took those 
words of the Old Testament and made them a vital part of 
the teaching which the Christian professes to accept and jg 
which the Christian pacifist can find nothing which condones 
war.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MORTIMER BENNETT?, 
76 Vandon Court, Petty France, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—Dr. Bevan has misunderstood my point about the sixth 
commandment. The validity of the Commandments, as far 
as Christians are concerned, has nothing whatever to do with 
anyone’s views about the Old Testament. It depends not on 
when or where or how the Commandments originated, but 
on the fact that Christ enjoined observance of them as the 
minimum qualification required of His followers. (The refer- 
ence is Mark x, 19—and, as it is the Marcan narrative, it will 
not be challenged even by “ modernists.”) 

Thus, to the Christian of whatever denomination, the 
command “Thou shalt not kill” is unequivocally binding and 
is, I repeat, sufficient as the sole ground for Christian con- 
scientious objection to war.—I am, &c.., 

London, S.W. 1. HuGu Ross WILLIAMSon, 


* ORCHARD’S BAY” 


S1r,—I have carefully re-read Mr. Alfred Noyes’s Orchard’s 
Bay after the warm defence of the book by Mr. Charles 
Tennyson, and although my opinion of its literary value 
remains unchanged, I do feel that my admiration for the work 
of certain great writers pointed my words unfairly when I 
spoke of “a black spirit of denigration” and of Mr. Noyes 
being “bitter and uncharitable in his attack on those whom 
the world has preferred to himself.” On a second reading I 
find that some of the passages which so forcibly struck me are 
capable of a different interpretation. Literary controversy is 
of small value if it does not sometimes break bones, but it 
may be of less value still if the critic is off and away after an 
imaginary enemy. I am quite ready to take Mr. Tennyson’s 
word for it that I have read more into the book than it con- 
tains, and that my sharp reference to Mr. Noyes’s religious 
position was unjustified, and I hope in return that Mr. Noyes 
will reconsider his reference to Yeats and his extraordinary 
estimate of Baudelaire as a lank and pallid specimen. Dead 
bones as well as living bones deserve defence.—Yours, &c, 
GRAHAM GREENE. 
14 North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 4. 


COMPETITION NO. 16 


S1r,—Mr. Bernard Shaw once remarked that the best way to 
elicit the truth of a subject was to argue it with reckless bias 
for and against. Mr. Geo. Jackson will perhaps bear that in 
mind when I assure him that my verses about Kipling were 
not intended to do him justice, but rather to say the worst of 
him as belligerently as possible. Had I been so conceited as 
to think anything I could write would affect his reputation 
one way or the other I might have been, shall I say, more 
restrained. . 

It may further put me right with admirers of “ the faun the 
gods call Kipling” to mention that the first purchase I made 
with my book-token prize was a copy of The Jungle Book. 

As to the style of Mr. Jackson's verse, I heartily agree with 
him. But why identify it with mine?—Yours faithfully, 

ALLAN M. LAING. 

Lyndaie, 19 Wavertree Nook Road, Liverpool, 15. 


Sir,—In Mr. Hugh Gough’s excellent appreciation of W. W. 

Jacobs he says: “ . is as incomprehensible as the author's 

popularity. I cannot follow the reasoning. Surely 

Mr. Jacobs’s work is popular for all the best possible reasons. 
If anyone does not love Jacobs he is at least no friend of 

mine! Enip A. W. LEALE. 
Rue a l’Or, St. Saviour’s, Guernsey. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 


No. 20 


Ix the event of Mr. Chamberlain ceasing for any reason to 
be Prime Minister, whom would you prefer to see as his 
successor? Competitors are invited to answer this question, 
and to give reasons for their choice, in not more than 250 
words. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. will be 
awarded for the most interesting replies. 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 20. Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, February 2nd, 1940 The Editor reserves the right to 
print, in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold 
the prize should no entry attain the sequisite standard of merit. 
Competitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no 
competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can te returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON NO. 18 


[The usual prizes were offered for the best essays or stories 
written in words of one syllable on one of the following sub- 
jects: (a) a day at the seaside ; (b) a day in Paris ; (c) a day at 
the races ; (d) a day in bed. Entries were limited to 300 words 
in length.]} 

WE guess that, since we set it, it will be thought up to us to 
trv to judge this test in the same terms. A real crowd went in 
for it, and the form on the whole was good. Most (more than 
five score) chose the day in bed, the sea (not quite three score) 
came next, and the race ones and the “ chief town of France 
as one man put it) were some way in the rear. The bed ones- 
all but the few at the top—read much the same ; they all spoke 
of days made up of sleep, vast meals, much drink, and made 
nice by the smug thought of the rest of the world at work. 
The sea ones were less good ; there was much talk of Waves 


” 


that Plash and Splash, of Gulls that Wheel, and of Bright Gold 
Sand t Gleam We do not think that it was just the fact 
that w ive small taste for the sea that made us find these 
dull. The race ones—of which there were few—were all good, 
save O ind of the French ones there were at least ten that 
it W n to read. Four brats (one said to be no more than 
fiv it in tries ; they were all quite good, but we could not 
be sure if they were real brats or just jokes. 


We thought one of the French ones stood out from the rest. 
Next came three bed ones and one race one, all well up to the 
mark for a prize. Since we have some cash in hand from past 
times when we gave no more than one, we can give a prize 
of one pound and twelve pence to two of them, and a prize 
of half that sum to the two next. 


First Prize 
A DAY IN PARIS. 

My wife said: “ Now our son Dick is ten we will have a day 
in France that he may see how strange folk live, and speak his 
French that we pay so dear for him to learn.” 

So we went 

“Tell him where we want to go,” said my wife to Dick when 
we took a cab. My wife said the Gowk could not speak his own 
tongue, which was odd. A man ran up: “Come, I show you 
fine things, all the fun of the town. Nice cards for your friends.” 
My wife gave one look. 

“Tt’s not fit for the child” 

And we left 

We found the Louvre. But as soon as we were in we saw a 


white girl with no arms. My wife said: 
“Tt’s not fit for the child.” 
And we left 
We had heard that French meals were good. They gave us a 


dish, the taste was good though strange to us, but when Dick 

toid us it was frogs’ legs (the bad boy, he knew that word), we 

had no more wish for it. Then a man came in, I was not quite 
f the girl with him was his wife, it was such a loud kiss she 

gave him. My wife said: 

“It’s not fit for the child.” 

And we left. 


We went to a shop. My wife said: “Sluts to wear such 


clothe 

And we left. 

“Tt must be time to have some fun,” said Dick. We came to a 
large | Dick bought a doll which he did not show to his Ma. 
Well. I should not like to tell you all the girls had not got on. 

cit. ot . . .” said my wife as she fell to the ground. 

Ar e left BEATRICE KIDD. 
Sec Prize 

A DAY IN BED. 
_ You long at times, don’t you, for a day in bed? You think how 
it would soothe those tired limbs and that brain which works too 


gee : 
har You feel vou must have some rest from the du!! round of 
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tasks which face you day by day: the same trains, the same times, 
the same friends, the same old work. How tired you grow of it 
all! How much you iong for a day in bed—all day—when you 
need not think of all these things which tie you down—with no 
need to dress, nor to rush down the road to catch the train, nor to 
walk with the mob of strange men and girls over the same old 
bridge. 

Man, you know not what you ask! I know now, for I have 
been in bed for ten times ten days. It was good at first. But how 
it drags! The next day and the next and still the next, creeps on 
its snail like pace from hour to hour. To write; to read; to eat; 
to sleep. Or not to sleep—to dream. Aye, there’s the rub! To 
dream of when once more one can live the life of a man. For 
has it not been said that in the sweat of his brow shall man eat 
bread, and that if a man work not, nor then shall he eat? 

No! Cast off dull sloth, my friend. Pray no more for days in 
bed. And if you still long for such a day, think of those of us 
whose one hope is that once more we shall be able to walk and 
run, and live as a man should, and take our place in the proud 
world of toil. KENNETH HORNE. 


Second Prize. 
“THOSE DEAD SHEETS.”* 

Down in the town the clock struck six. Six hours gone thought 
Bunk—six hours less to live. All right if one could be like the 
pines up on the slope there; they had roots. But had they? He 
caught sight of his face in the glass. My God what lines! Round 
the eyes; on the nose; lines—lines. How old one got—years of this 

and then years of what? That was it—worms! He turned 
round, and felt sick. 

The clock struck eight. 

There was rain in the sky. Queer how one thought of rain! 
Streams of light blobs in space and time? Or plant food? Or just 
H.O? He did not know. Suill one could not get up when it was wet. 
Why not spend the day here? But what with? 

If one gave up May and Pearl, could one put both out of mind? 
The sight came to his mind’s eye. Pearl—pink, and too pert! And 
May! Sweet—but a tart 

He leant down and was sick at the thought. 

I'm here he thought to read and think—think, not sleep. This 
rain shan’t stop thought. Thought in bed—all day. And at the 
end, new life, or the dead round? 

He leant for a book. Which should it be? Kant or Jung? 
Jung was of the earth—Kant of the soul! The thought of Jung 
came in front of his mind He fought it—but Jung came back. 
Jung made one sick—made one foul. Kant made one good. 


He chose Jung 
Down in the town the clock struck ten. 
P. M. GEDGE. 
[* Dedicated without permission or apologies to Mr. —Id—s 
H—x!—-y.] 
( atton Pri 


A DAY AT THE RACES. 
e are some who say it is good fun to lounge on the lawns, 
There are some who talk of the lure of the crowd, of the charm 
of the thrill of the packed stands. All this is, of 
that if you win, the day is fine, 





‘ 


of the gowns, 
course, just hot air 
and if you lose the day is dud 

The fun and the charm and the lure and the thrill hangs on 
where you fix the x on your race card, It hangs on that wait 
by the Tote to see if your draw is lush or lean. 

Some folk like tHe name of a horse to have a nice sound. A 
lot of nice cash goes west on nice names. For my part, give me 
a horse with feet that can fly and I do not care if its name is 
Slurk. 

At the back of it all is the hoarse bawl of stout throats: the 
call of the odds. The prance of proud colts and mares. The 
maze of hopes and tips and certs and form and tic and tac and 
Best of the Day in large type. A splash of gay caps and which 
one will bob to the front first and stay there. A neck, the wrong 
neck, and ten pounds taunts your soul. A neck, the right neck, 
and ten times ten pounds flaunt your fate. 

Good dav? Bad day? Who can say? Luck, the jade, is at 
the post. She is decked in one of those gay caps and we, poor 
dupes, just love to try and pick which one. R. PADLEY. 


The fact 


Consolation Prize. 
A DAY IN BED. 

How I did hate it! 

I had a slight cold: I did not want to stay in bed, but my 
wife made me. She said I had ‘flu. I knew I had not, but to 
please her I stayed there. It was vile. 

In the first place I did not get the post till ten, or The Times 
till twelve. For my first meal I had one piece of cold toast and 
a cup of tea. I could have done with two eggs and a good plate 
of ham. I found it hard to hold my cup so that I could drink at 
all. and the toast crumbs irked and pricked me all day long. At 
ten to one I stole out of bed and might have got dressed, but 
June heard me move, dashed up and sent me back. 

Then the cat was sick close to my bed. 

For lunch I had beef tea, quite cool by the time I got it, and 
there was no salt. Still, for the sake of peace, I took it. Then 
I tried to sleep. Not a wink did I get: the B.B.C. (from the 
next flat) saw to that. Tea at four was all right, but I felt it 
hard that I could not smoke—June won’t have it in our room. 
June then went out, and I tried to write a few notes, but my 
Swan pen ran out of ink, so I tried to read, but the lamp bulb 
soon failed, and from five to eight I just lay and thought. I had 
some bread and milk at nine, and then I did go to sleep. 

I should not have thought that, pain barred, one could have 
passed so vile a day. :. W. ForpuaM. 
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Books of the Day 


Italy in Africa 


A Date in the Desert. By G. L. Steer. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
1§8.) 





Fourth Shore : Italy’s Mass Colonisation of Libya. By Martin 


Moore. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


How pleasant to know Mr. Steer, and to be transported out 
of the chill uncertainty of today into the clearer atmosphere 
of the last crisis but three—into Tunis and Libya and the 
Italo-French tension of this time last year. How pleasant, 
also, to be Mr. Steer, and to be able to combine shrewd 
political judgements with such good entertainment. The secret 
of this feat is that he travelled for amusement, pushing this 
way and that in accordance with his temper, or the weather, 
or local advice. He never knew what was coming next. Nor 
do you. Without having to leave civilisation (for the North 
African coast is now almost wholly bus-ridden and civilised) 
you can enjoy a fair share of the sensations of the explorer 


Yet the drifting course he chose does not prevent him from 
reaching some useful conclusions about North African politics 
and society. A year ago, the most interesting would have been 
his assessment of Italian military preparedness. He must be 
one of the few people who have visited not only the Mareth 
line in Tunisia and the opposing curve of forts in Libya, but 
also the rival defences on either side of the Italo-Egyptian 
frontier. But today, when the intrusion of Russia into the 
expansionist group has altered Italy’s outlook on policy, this 
part of his picture has lost its topicality. Possibly it will one 
day return to the limelight, for the Italians still cherish 
“aspirations,” but, for the time being, more apt and more 
arresting are his reflections on the demerits of our modern 
design for living compared with that of Ancient Rome 

Why do Roman maps of urban development put ours to 
shame? Vhy do we build pill-boxes where they built 
granaries? Why do we increase the desert by installing fron- 
tiers? Why don’t we use our strength to fight, not one 
another, but the smothering sand? 

If you ask a Frenchman why he has not dug down to the 
subsoil for the water that used to feed Domitian’s aqueducts, he 
He can afford tank-traps, 
but not artesian wells—an anomaly which accounts for the 


will tell you that it costs too much 
dilapidated nineteenth-century appearance of civilian France 
in Tunisia. By comparison, the Italian looks go-ahead. He 
has spent on silos as well as blockhouses ; he is ready to get 
to grips both with nature and with the King’s enemies. The 
stupendous colonising scheme which Marshal Balbo is pur- 
suing in Libya is not yet two years old, but it promises well 
as far as reclaiming land is concerned, and, as a result, any 
traveller who journeys first in Tunisian trains, then over the 
frontier potholes, and afterwards along Miussolini’s shining 
tarmac will report that Italy approaches more nearly than does 
France to the Roman level. 

As a first impression this conclusion is inevitable. A dis- 
cerning eye—trust Mr. Steer!—will spot another difference, 
this time redounding more to French than to Italian credit. 
“There is something also in the humanitarian ideals of the 
republic that makes the Tunisian Arab happier than the Libyan 
Arab, makes him intervene more deliberately, by a word or 
handshake, in the life of the traveller.” France does not do 
all that she might for the Arab’s welfare, but at least she lets 
him have his fling. She leaves him free to gossip and grumble, 
and he thrives on grumbling. With Italy the conception is 
different. Undoubtedly she brings the Arab benefits, but 
improvement of his lot is the by-product, not the object of her 
system. Her main aim is to build a land for Italians, ear- 
marking the best bits for peasant immigrants who are already 
competing with the Arab and who will in the end cut him out. 

But Balbo’s Libyan experiment is so remarkable that it 
deserves inspection from more than one angle. Mr. Martin 
Moore, who devotes several chapters to showing it as it looks 
from Italy, has therefore much to add to Mr. Steer’s more 
Seen from Rome, or, better still, from 
f 


impressionist picture 
the Veneto, it represents 


one of the overcrowded villages of 
the offer of land to the landless, of status to peasants living 
though the essentials 


in depths unimagined by the English 





can be gleaned for sixpence by buying the Penguin trans. 
lation of one of Ignazio Silone’s novels). No wonder, there. 
fore, that Balbo’s Great Trek is “a kind of sober gold-rush” 
It is a rush, but one conducted at organised speed, and when 
you read of the excellence of the organisation you feel that jt 
merits success. 

Mr. Moore enjoys an advantage over its previous chroniclers 
(who are all Fascists) because, as well as praising, he can 
trounce it where trouncing is due. He can admit that the 
motives which prompt the spending of £2,000 on settling g 
single family are prestige and strategy, not economy ; he can 
count the cost and weigh the assets. The admiring note op 
which he ends is the more flattering to Italy because it js 
earned despite some adverse criticism 

Usually, the simultaneous appearance of two good books on 
one topic is a source of annoyance to both authors. Here 
both should be gratified, not annoyed, because, with virtually 
no overlapping, each reaches conclusions which always com- 
plement and usually bear out those of the other. Further, 
both by their different routes arrive at the same moral. Is it 
just an effect of the times we live in, or is it the birth of a 
decade of reason that makes both return again and again to the 
same theme, namely, that Balbo is showing the world a pursuit 
far more satisfying than war, and just as likely to be profitable? 


EvizABeETH Mownrot 


The Psychology of Education 


Knowledge and Character. By Maxwell Garnett. (Cambridge 


University Press. 18s.) 


In this work Dr. Garnett seeks to provide the theory of 
education with a psychological foundation, that is, to describe 
in the light of experimental psychology how knowledge and 
character may be developed in the individual. In doing so 
he follows in the main the theories of McDougall and Spear- 
man, but develops and extends them in his own way and 
relates them to the aims of education. He is particularly 
concerned to emphasise and extend the neurological side of 
their teaching and a great deal of the work is devoted to this 
purpose. The laws of thought which he formulates are 
expressed in terms of neural dispositions, or neurograms, as 
he calls them, and of changes in the intensity or distribution 
of neural excitement. Whether in the present state of physio- 
logical psychology this is really helpful may well be doubted 
It is very difficult to give any precise meaning to the state- 
ment that to every state of consciousness there corresponds 


h 


nas 


a definable neural process, or that an idea of an object 
a corresponding neurogram. The fact, for example, that under 
the influence of strong emotion a poet’s thoughts may become 
unusually rich in meaning is hardly made more intelligible 
by expressing it in the form of a statement that with intense 
excitement the nervous impulses are diffused more widely 
The diffusion of nervous excitement is here inferred trom 


the poet’s richness of thought and in no way adds to oul 
knowledge of what really happens in his mind. 


In dealing with the growth of character Dr. Garnett accepts 
McDougall’s well-known theory of the instincts as the prime 
movers and of the linking of instincts with emotions. He 
appears to have been unimpressed by the criticism that has 
been directed against this theory. No doubt much of this 
was misdirected and, in some sense, the existence of inherited 
drives must be admitted. But it is very doubtful whether 
the notion of instinct as a specific form of response is really 
very serviceable in dealing with human behaviour and whether 
the roots of motivation are not to be found rather in more 
general organic needs, which are only partly served by the 
instincts and which retain their urgency when the specilic 
tendencies are not operative. Thus one would think that the 
social interest or need is broader than the gregarious tendency} 
and the need of the mind to enter into relation with the outer 
world deeper than the specific tendency to explore or manipU- 
late, which is called the instinct of curiosity. 

However, starting with the primary instincts and emotions, 
Dr. Garnett proceeds to show how the character is built ¥ 
through the formation of wider systems of emotional dis- 
positions. Here he has much of importance to say regarding 
the part that is played by what he calls a single wide interest 
in moulding and integrating the personality and also regarding 
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the methods of resolving conflicts and the formation of a strong 
will, This is perhaps the part of the work that educationists 
will find most useful, whether or not they accept the meta- 
physical ind even theological conclusions which Dr. Garnett 
somewhat too rapidly arrives at. Conflict, it appears, can only 
be resolved by relating the partial ends of endeavour to a 
final good. This can only be realised in a society in which 
harmony between the master-purposes of the indi- 
yiduals composing it, and ultimately, Dr. Garnett thinks, only 
embracing all mankind. This has meta- 
If the perfect community of mankind 


there 1S 


in a community 
physical implications 
js attainable, then the universe must be such that the values 
of mankind are somehow central to it, and this requirement 
can best be met, in Dr. Garnett’s view, by accepting the 
Christian doctrine of a kingdom of God. The 
transition from neurological psychology to 
Christian theology so abrupt that the argument can hardly 
be regarded as indicating mere than a personal act of faith 
on the part of Dr. Garnett. That a theory of education must 
have an ethical foundation is clear, and the ideal here formu- 
lated is in itself of great nobility, but the relations between 


pace 1s so 


rapid and the 


ethics, metaphysics and religion require broader treatment than 
can be provided within the framework of a discussion which 
in the main is psychological in characte 

The book 


of education, in which D1 


in interesting chapter on the 
Garnett explains how his 
needed in 


concludes with 


practic 
results may be applied to the changes which are 
the organisation of teaching in schools and universities, and 
how they are related to the conclusions reached in the Hadow 
Report and the recent Spens Report. He passes over perhaps 
too lightly the difficulties of religious instruction in schools, 
but is more helpful in dealing with the problem of arranging 
curricula so as to encourage the growth of wide and permanent 
ind to suit different types of scholars, and with the 
selection of pupils for 


Morris GINSBERG. 


interests 
dificult questions connected with the 


higher education 


An Intimate Record 


restament of Friendship: The Story of Winifred Holtby. 





By Vera Brittain Macmillan 10s. 6d.) 
It is a dangerous thing to write the biography of one’s most 
intimate friend. To strike a balance between the claims of 


objective appreciation and emotional loyalty, to 


clear-headed 
l while giving full value to senti- 


ry nrtimyen ] 
steer clear of sentimentahty 





ments, to judge, as one must judge, of the value to one’s 
subject of the perso relationship with oneself and with 
others, is a task requiring enormous funds of mental honesty, 


1 addition to the more specifically literary 
sincerity is an asset, but not enough ; 


invaluable, 


judgement and tact, 
qualities. Emotiona 
intimat¢ he person concerned is 
but not enough ; and a burning desire to present that person 


that she may live still in the 


knowledge of the 





as she ed and was loved, so 
minds of others, and be recognised as worthy of love and 
admiration by those who never knew her, is an inspiration 
but not enough either. There are pitfalls everywhere 

Miss Brittain’s biography of Winifred Holtby does not 
avoid them ali She succeeds in her main object ; whether one 
likes dislikes her book, one feels for its subject someth 
more than liking. Winifred Holtby stands out in its pages, 
intensely alive, gifted, courageously happy in spite of al 
physical and emotional torments, radiating a surplus of vitality 
on ‘ came in contact with her, almost infinitely un- 
selfish and devoted both to the individuals and to the causes 


which claimed her loyalty, witty and beautiful. One follows 
the ¢ pment of the writing from the first entertainingly 
appalling picture-calendar verses of her schooldays to South 
Ridin noble and spacious work on which her as vet 
unstabilised reputation will rest ; and the parallel development 
of a rich and fascinating personality with an enduring gift 
for friendship such as, in most people, is lost when once 
the need for intimacy characteristic of early youth is over 


exasperation, the conflict 
] ai 


One watches, with compassion and 





Of these two gifts ; both the superficial though materially all- 
IMport from the incessant drafts on the 
Writer I presented by personal kindness and 
@ sens¢ f public duty, and the more fundamental battle 


between the detachment of the artist and 


non the social reformer: 


the pity and indigna- 


1940 II§ 

The picture is vivid and convincing, based on close personal 
contact and on a copious correspondence both with the ‘thor 
and with other friends. There are particular wea! -:sses ; 
the queerly stultified, unachieved, lifelong love affair which 
brought Winifred Holtby so much mingled happiness and 
unhappiness never achieves reality, seems out of drawing ; the 
shadowy “ Bill,’ though he provides a moment of moving 
drama, almost melodrama, at the end, never comes into 
focus, never takes shape as the solid and vivid reality which, 
to her at least, he must have been. Into Miss Brittain’s writing 
there somehow creeps, whenever his name occurs, a flattish 
note of patient, pseudo-understanding, schoolmistressly dis- 
approval. No doubt he presented her with a sticky problem 
in taste ; she has not solved it. There are particular strengths 
too—lively narrative passages, episodes of beauty, thumbnail 
sketches of incidents and personalities; the story of Dot 
Calman and the nun’s woollies, the encounters with James 
Agate (“I did but meet him passing by, Yet I must fight 
him till I die”), the Gentleman in the Tenby hotel. 

But these do not determine the quality of the book as a 
whole ; and that quality is a paradox. To read it is to suuer 
almost continuous embarrassment. One feels that awful dis- 
comfort around the collar, that queasy wish to be somewhere 
else a long way off, induced in some by crooners, in others 
by patriotic recitations, in others by dear-doggie talk, and 
in most people by the spectacle of anyone taking off, av here, 
their skin in public. One may, objectively, recognise the 
delineation of a fine character and a fine relationship, as one 
recognises in some frightful historical painting the record of a 
great deed or solemn turning-point in history; but some- 
how, willy nilly, a cloying taste of Schwdrmerei clings to 
the page. Those details of Christmas presents! of clothes! 
those endearments! Of Miss Brittain, as of Mrs. Aldwinkle 
in Those Barren Leaves, “One wished, for her sake, for the 
sake of the whole human race, that she would desist.” Yet, 
hot behind the ears and passionately thankful not to be 
reading aloud, one continues eagerly to read ; for in spite of 
everything the record is convincing. Here was a woman, and 
here was a friendship, in a million. Here was someone to 
whose friends the world would never be the same after she 
had left it; here was a life to make one feel better about 
the human race itself. To have carried that conviction is the 
achievement and the paradox of Testament of Friendship—a 
biography of most disputable quality, but an indisputably 
successful tribute. HoNoR CROOME. 


Chamberlain Cunctator ? 


Neville Chamberlain, Man of Peace. By Derek Walker-Smith. 


(Hale. 15s 
Wiru the best intentions in the world, Mr. Walker-Smith has 
done the Prime Minister a singularly ill service by the publica- 
tion of this volume at the present ume. This is no moment to 
revive old controversies, but it is out of the question that an 
ex parte view of recent and highly controversial history should 
be presented without sharp reactions. As Mr. 
Walker-Smith lavishes his eulogies on the achievements of a 


provoking 


Prime Minister totally inexperienced in foreign affairs, with 
the support of an Industrial Adviser equally unversed, or 
skims incense-laden over the surface of events which 
writers like Dr. Seton-Watson and Miss Wiskemann have 


depicted in all their tragic starkness, every thinking reader of 
his book must be prompted by almost every page to exclaim, 
“But there is another side to all this,” and as reflection and 
recollection give consistent shape to that other side a picture 
of the Prime Minister’s pre-war diplomacy poignantly different 
from Mr. Walker-Smith’s will etch itself irresistibly on the 
mind. There is nothing but disadvantage in that. The contro- 
versies of the twelve months before the war have been put 
aside, and they may well be are ull the day 
ie detached historian to assess them finally 


left where they 
r] 
The same considerations lay restrictions on a reviewer To 
some of Mr 
of proportion and 
spective criticisms of a Prime Minister who today may rightly 


supply Walker-Smith’s omissions in the interests 


veracity would necessarily involve retro- 
claim the support of a united nation as its leader in the wal 
But in that connexion even Mr. Walker-Smith’s 
Mr. Chamberlain s supreme virtue, 


In his 


appreciation of 
the Premier is disquieting 
it seems, is that he is always ready to wait and see 
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general policy towards Germany, “since so much was at 
stake, Mr. Chamberlain resolved to give Hitler no excuse for 
provoking Britain’s historic resistance,” an observation dis- 
turbingly reminiscent of the picture drawn by Mr. Duff Cooper 
in his resignation speech of Government circles always afraid 
of saying or doing anything that might irritate Herr Hitler. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s “ Fabian tactics ” meet with his biographer’s 
whole-hearted approval. They led him to condone every 
Italian breach of the non-intervention agreement in Spain, and 
they “met perhaps with even more notable success in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy towards the Far East,” as the result of 
which policy (culminating in a final acceptance of the Japanese 
demand for the delivery to them of the four Chinese held by 
the British authorities at Tientsin) Mr. Walker-Smith, sur- 
prisingly enough, finds “the British position in the Far East 
strengthened beyond all expectations.” 

The Fabian tactics were apparently employed by Mr. 
Chamberlain (as well as M. Stalin) in the Anglo-Russian 
negotiations. ‘The Prime Minister, who “ by instinct belonged 
to those who realised that Soviet aims were expansionist and 
aggressive,” is praised for refusing to send a Cabinet Minister 
to Moscow, for, though it was right for him to go to Berchtes- 
gaden to see Herr Hitler and to Rome to see Signor Mussolini, 
the practice must not degenerate into a habit, for that would 
cast a slur on the capacity of our professional diplomats. But 
even when the Prime Minister saw how things were going, 
and was alive to the Nazi-Soviet rapprochement, he sent a 
military mission to Moscow “ partly to allow Stalin to commit 
himself as far as possible to the Allies and to make the 
intended defection appear in its true light as treachery.” The 
professional diplomats could hardly improve on that. 

Finally, in this volume’s closing words, Mr. Chamberlain 
* still commands the nation’s confidence in the antique role 
of Fabius Maximus, of whom it was written-[Mr. Walker- 
Smith is responsible, not I, for the maltreatment of the 
hexameter] ‘unus homo cunctando nobis restituit rem.” 
Hardly the most reassuring quality in the leader in a war 
which may some day call for initiative and swift decision. 

WiLson Harris. 
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SOLDIER 


by Ashihei Hino 
Translated from the Fapanese 
8s. 6d. net 


“A most interesting and important 
document, honest, outspoken, and at 
times genuinely moving, The one fact 
which emerges very clearly is that 
modern warfare is everywhere much 
the same: men and blood and horrors 
on the one side; courage and kindli- 
ness, often when least expected, on 
the other.” 

Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times 
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Look Into Happiness 


There’s Rosemary, There’s Rue. By Winifred Fortescue, 
(Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 
Charles’ Gift. By Hulbert Footner. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d,) 
Bowler Hat. By R.H. Mottram. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Master of None. By Roland Pertwee. (Peter Davies. 8s, 6d.) 
“IT HAVE had a happy life,” said Hazlitt, as he lay dying afte 
fifty-two years of turbulent misery. The phrase is commonly 
accepted as the last and most tragic irony of thwarted bri. 
liance, but, though achievement can be measured and misfor. 
tune chronicled, no one can “look into happiness through 
another man’s eyes.” Nor is happiness easy to describe: 
Mr. E. M. Forster lately remarked how few happy days have 
been adequately described in literature. Today, perhaps more 
than at any time, we are apt to search, in the books we read, 
for vicarious enjoyment and the happiness of other men jn 
other days. 

Lady Fortescue’s autobiography comes in good time 
Though the author has written two other extremely successful 
books, she has none of the tricks of the professional writer, 
In their place she possesses a naturally free narrative style, a 
sure gift of selection, a nice sense of humour, and a personal 
charm which permeates her story everywhere. We follow her 
eager and courageous progress from a Suffolk rectory and the 
sort of childhood we should all like to have had, through the 
theatre of Tree and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, to her first meet- 
ing, at (of all unlikely functions) a garden party of Thomas 
Hardy’s, with John Fortescue, the Royal Librarian and his- 
torian of the British Army. The rest of the book is an account 
of their entirely and unexpectedly successful married life, 
Fortescue was some twenty-eight years older than his wife, and 
what is known as a “confirmed bachelor.” This full-length 
loving portrait of him, and of his gradual transformation to 
the complete married man, is highly successful. Some may 
consider the style a little over-sweetened here and there, but 
it is at least a change from the usual acid-drops of feminine 
reminiscence. It is typical of Lady Fortescue’s modesty and 
devotion that the sole illustration in the volume is a frontis- 
piece snapshot of her husband. This gay and friendly book is 
firmly recommended to all who would look into happiness. 

Mr. Footner is a much more practised writer than Lady 
Fortescue, but here he adopts an almost amateurish simplicity 
of writing which is most effective. Charles’ Gift is a small 
seventeenth-century house on the Patuxent River in Mary- 
land. Mr. Footner found it accidentally more than twenty- 
five years ago, and round its discovery, purchase, conversion 
and population he has loosely constructed his story. When- 
ever he considers that we have had enough of him and his 
affairs for the moment, he slips in a chapter dealing with the 
seventeenth-century English travellers and administrators of 
the neighbourhood, and a rum lot they were. But the main 
interest of the book lies in the personality of the author and 
his smiling progress from a wandering youth in a canoe toa 
father of grown-up children in his own rooted home. The 
descriptions of the Maryland country and characters are clear- 
cut and attractive, and the peace, sanity and good humour of 
the book are a joy in days of darkness. 

Bowler Hat is a meticulous account of banking arrangements 
in Norwich at the beginning of this century. Mr. Mot 
tram worked for more than twenty years in Gurneys 
now Barclays) Bank, in a_ position which had _ already 
been occupied by three earlier generations of his 
family. In this book he has deliberately circumscribed his 
material, and has included only as much of his own life-story 
as he considers strictly relevant to his main theme. If one 
were deeply interested in Norfolk types or in banking pro- 
cedure, Bowler Hat might seem entirely successful, but the 
average reader will probably find it a trifle ill-arranged, dry 
and repetitive. It is difficult to tell whether Mr. Mottram 
enjoyed his banking days, and in any case he covered a great 
deal of the same ground more agreeably in that excellent 
novel Our Mr. Dormer. The best thing in the book is the 
report from the bank’s agent in a small African port: 

“This acceptor is perfectly honest, but can only pay in camel's 
dung and old keys, which are not convertible into currency. 

Whatever else Mr. Pertwee may be master of, it is not the 
English language. When he wants to say that so-and-so was 
worried about the probable cost of a supper, he writes 
“ He] was dubious as to the amount of financial involvement 
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H. G. WELLS’ 


The 
New World Order 


has received the most vigorous press of any 
book we have published in years. We 
printed 11,000 copies, and already they are 
nearly exhausted. The price is 6s. net. 


















Harold Nicolson, in Daily Telegraph :—* | 
welcome it. His argument is lucid and 
logical, a sharp stimulant.”’ 


G. M. Young, in Sunday Times :—*| wish 
here to profess my entire adherence to his 
main thesis.”’ 











The Star :—‘“tAn important book, exciting, 
topical, provoking.”’ 
Truth :—‘t Nobody should miss it. It is the 






most forward-looking book that has yet 
come out of the war.”’ 









W. R. Inge, in Nature :—‘ No one can read 
the book without admiration for his longing 
for a new world.”’ 
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CO-OPERATION AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


Volume Two: 1908-38. 


By C. R. Fay, M.A., D.Sc., formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; formerly Professor 
of Economic History, University of Toronto. 18s. 


C. F. Strickland in the Economic Journal: ‘“ The 
information and the theoretical comments in this book 
are enough to make it indispensable to every good 
library and every serious co-operative student. The 
final chapter gives in the space of fifty pages a better 
account of agricultural co-operation in Europe than 
the reviewer has ever read.’ 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


By F. J. Docker, D.E.C. 15s. 


This is a book for those who wish to comprehend the 
whys and wherefore of Foreign Exchange. Most readers 
are aware of recent cataclismic changes in that sphere. 
They read about Exchange Control, Equalization and 
Stabilization Accounts, Clearing and Barter Agreements, 
“Blocked Accounts,” Standstill Agreements, Gold 
Sterilizetion and Gold “ earmarking,” and wonder how 
these matters enter into the international monetary 
scheme. 

The author sets out to explain these processes. Refusing 
to accept the current idea that the subject is intricate 
for all but specialists, he seeks to furnish only such 
explanations as can be easily followed. His language is 
simple, his method of presentation free from ambiguity. 
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Sven Hedin 
THE WANDERING LAKE 


Sven Hedin here records his travels in the 


Chinese province of Sinkiang down the 
Kum-daria river. which had till recently 


lain dry for 1,600 years, and his sojourn 
by Lake Lop-Nor called “ The Wandering 
Lake” because of its propensity to shift 
itself hedily from place to place. 


Illustrated. 18/- net. 


FourthShore 


ITALY’S MASS COLONISATION OF LIBYA 


MARTIN MOORE 


“ Fascinating reading.”—Observer. 


“Mr. Moore, an able trained observer, saw 
the new colony’s birth. He is sympathetic 
and well-informed, and his writing is crisp, 
lucid and unpretentious.”—Sunday Times. 


Illustrated. 12/6d. net. 


How to Pay 
for the War 


AN ESSAY ON THE FINANCING OF WAR 


EK. F. M. DURBIN 


“One of those books which make the 
reviewer wish that it were possible to push 
one through every letter box in the land. 
It could hardly be simpler, saner, or better 
adapted to its purpose.”—The spear. 


3/6d. net. 
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Simenon—read the second volume in this 
thriller writer’s great series of 
on the cases of Inspector Maigret. 


8/3d. net. 
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he would incur.” Méis-spellings in French and English abound, 
together with improbable words, like “ genuinity.” Master of 
None is what the New Yorker would call “good week-end 
reading.” It is slick, superficial, “eminently readable,” and 
leaves behind no impression whatsoever. Mr. Pertwee has 
been, inter alia, a painter, an actor, a soldier, a playwright, a 
short-story writer, and, though he appears to have been 
tolerably successful in most things, his title is perhaps not 
altogether inadequate. Look in this book for an hour or two’s 
light recreation, but not for anything deeper or more satisfying. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 


New Novels 

The Fall. By Hugh Kingsmill. (Methuen. 8s. 3d.) 
The Romantic. By Elizabeth Bibesco. (Heinemann. 8s. 3d.) 
Penny Whipp. By Chris Massie. (Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 
Ir is unreasonable to expect every batch of novels reviewed 
to include at least one of outstanding merit ; the most that can 
be hoped for is one by an author of intelligence, education and 
perceptiveness who does not exploit his own personality. The 
curse of the better novels of our time is this form of self- 
consciousness, this pervasive sense of the author’s tender 
regard for his own sensibility, as though that faculty were 
more important to him than anything of which it makes him 
aware. Mr. Kingsmill’s opening paragraph, with its self- 
conscious repetitions of proper names, seemed ominous in this 
respect, but the omen is not fulfilled ; the writing is admirably 
clear and economical, and the total effect sufficiently dry to 
make it too bleak a book for middle-brows. Mr. Kingsmill is 
completely identified with his hero William, a middle-aged 
novelist with a small public—a man with perceptions beyond 
the common run, with a view of life coloured by his under- 
lying, unemphasised religious sense, but a man _ friendless, 
disgruntled, embittered by his own weakness of character. 
Owing to this weakness, he first marries a girl whom he loves 
only slightly, is for years enslaved and tormented by her 
unsatisfied, possessive passion, and belatedly achieves separa- 
tion and finally divorce, but with no new prospect for himself, 
since his own love affair has been abortive. 

The book opens with Rose’s demand for a divorce ; the main 








The Story of Karl and Zita of Hungary 


Imperial Twilight 


BERTITA HARDING told the story of Maximilian 
and Carlota of Mexico in the Phantom Crown ; of Franz 
Joseph and Elisabeth of Austria in Golden Fleece; she 
now completes her Habsburg trilogy with the story of 
Karl and Zita of Hungary. 


Europe by his clumsy but well-meant efforts. had to 


Karl, having antagonised 


relinquish his power. He died in exile alter two 
unsuccessful attempts to regain his throne, but his son 
Otto may yet play an important part in the affairs of 


Central Europe. (12/6 net.) 


Drums at Dusk 


ARNA BONTEMPS, negro poet and novelist, tells an 
unforgettable story of rebellion in Haiti, when, incited 
by stories of the Revolution in Paris, the slaves rose 


against the plantation owners. } net.) 


Ready on February 1st. 
COUNTRY LAWYER, the story of a small-town lawyer 


by his son, Bettamy ParTRIpGe, (10/- net.) 
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part of it consists in retrospect, it ends with William absurdly 
falling off a "bus, without fatal consequences. The transitions 
to and from the past are managed in a way which fills the 
experienced novel-reader with gratitude, so sure and _ profes. 
sional it is; but I felt less confidence in Mr. Kingsmill as an 
inventor of dialogue than as a narrator: would William haye 
exclaimed on learning from Rose the name of his successor, 
“What! That old buffer? ” The minor characters are enter- 
tainly sketched, particularly Alaric, whose remark “ Every. 
thing that happens to me is extraordinary ” neatly places him 
in one sub-division of egomania. The least satisfactory pan 
of The Fall is the character of Rose, who, seen only through 
William’s eyes in his most biased frame of mind, is limited to a 
flat, simplified existence ; and this constitutes, too, a limit to 
William’s imagination, which is, perhaps, unfair on the author's 
part. Lying in hospital, William has a brief vision of the 
nature of existence, and realises that he has served “the 
creature, not the Creator,” and that therefore his relationship 
to Rose was “not really love.” Surely, in this moment of 
detachment and heightened insight, he would have been able 
to perceivé Rose from her own, and even partly from her 
Creator’s, point of view, thus making his first step towards 
“real” love? 

Unlike Mr. Kingsmill, Princess Bibesco is a self-conscious 
writer, one whose regard for her own personality is not miti- 
gated by an unusual degree of imagination or critical faculty. 
The Romantic belongs to the feminine wish-fulfilment type of 
story, in which high birth, inherited wealth and hair-splitting 
about emotions play a predominating part. No man would 
find it readable. Lisa, the fragile English heroine, was “the 
childless wife of a dissolute Polish chef de famille. . . . She 
was . . . alive and disintegrating with the fever of her unrest 
suddenly drowned in her voice—a voice in which a lullaby lay 
lurking.” When the Polish nobleman died and she married an 
English landowner “a slight change of focus was apparent in 
various capitals of Europe,” because of the number of her 
disappointed suitors. She longs to give Sir Cuthbert a child, 
and as he seems to be incapable of giving her one, she makes 
use of a moderately dissolute Polish cousin, and dies in child- 
birth. The writing consists largely of inflated epigrams ; there 
are one or two amusing remarks, and several excursions into 
Wilhe!mina Stitchery, as when “a hush lay over the evening. 
The birds were still. God had put his finger to his lips.” 

It did not need the dedication of Penny Whipp to John 
Cowper Powys to draw the reader’s attention to the influence 
exercised by that author over Mr. Massie. The disciple is 
much less voluminous than the master and, though fond of 
the word “ torture,” less concentrated on portraying perversion 
and obscenity, but the view of life he adopts here is closely 
similar to Powys’s. Symbolism is the keynote: Penny, the 
cataleptic girl, represents the element of water, and the prosti- 
tute Mercy, who both desires her and tries to compass her 
ruin, represents the element of fire. The East London work- 
house where Penny and her lover Dan, a tramp-journalist, 
take refuge, though realistically described in the first two 
chapters, becomes distorted as the plot thickens. Characters 
such as Mr. Goast, the Chaplain, though not as grotesque as 
Powys would have made them, are slightly larger than life, 
queer in a way that living persons are not queer, and some- 
times endowed with a sense of their own symbolic quality. 
The writing, though now and then long-winded and repetitive, 
has a certain solidity and dignity, and one feels that if 
Mr. Massie (whose other works I have not read) could con- 
trive to discover his own vision and trust his own values, he 
might write an interesting novel. The trouble with Penny 
Whipp is that one never believes a word of it. Whereas 
Mr. Kingsmill succeeds in conveying, without even hinting, 
that the fall of his title is not only a fall off a *bus, but what 
it is convenient to call Original Sin, Mr. Massie’s 
symbolism seems an adopted literary convention. The former 
has come close to his material, his imagination has assimilated 
it ; the latter has exercised his fancy in embroidering a fantastic 
theme. E. B. C. Jones. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THe SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number 
should be quoted. 
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These fortunate dwellers 
inthe dawn of history had 


never heard of t) war of 
nerves”. Our nerves nee d 
ment to 

train 

shows 

Ss ¢ urse 

Nerve- 

help you 





»ole 
win this unequal Siruggie. 


How to 
win YOu ‘war 
of nerves’ 


“In the present state of medical knowledge, there are 
many things we do not know about the nervous system. 
But one thing we do know—that it can only be maintained 
at its maximum efficiency if it is properly fed with organic 
phosphorus and protein”. That is what doctors said in 
peace time. Surely it is obvious that the need for these 
two nerve-nourishing elements has increased a thousand- 
fold now that we are fighting this “* war of nerves’. That 
is why your doctor will prescribe * Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food. It contains these two elements in their finest, most 
easily digested form. The organic phosphorus feeds the 
brain and nerves. The protein stimulates new rich blood 
and builds up resistance to illness and infection. 25,000 
doctors have written in praise of * Sanatogen’. Just as they 
recognise ‘ Genasprin ’ as the most efficacious of all brands 
of analgesics, so do they acknowledge * Sanatogen * as the 
finest of all Nerve-Tonic Foods. 

During the last war a Cabinet Minister told the House of 
Commons that * Sanatogen’ “is a national necessity for 
It is even more of a necessity 
Buy a family jar from your chemist. 


“ 


preserving good nerves”. 
to-day. 
PROOF of the valuable body-building work of ‘Sanatogen’ 
Nerve -Tonic Food 
































In an article on “* Modern Aspects of WITHOUT SANATOGEN | WITH SANATOGEN ] 
Tuberculosis’ in the Medical Echo, *s} ry i | | 7 
— quotes this significant test. “|}—~j—};4—-+ =F 

e says * Per} » . - | | | 

e Say Pe the most forcible i) | | | J) —— ts + 
evidence which can be adduced for 0! | | 
this action of * Sanatogen’ is a com- mes t : 

Parison of cases treated by this pre- 8} Jf amnd 
. | 
Paration and by cod-liver oil. Where- 6|_ dond 4+—+- 
as the average daily increase with the 4/ | | | | 
latter was only three-fifths of an ounce, \- ] ee ; 
— no less than two ounces with 2} jo Sea | 4 5 neat » y § Seam aa Br 
anatogen 1 convincing illustra- ob-i tb : 
tion of the pow f*Sanatogen’ Nerve ays. \st. Ind, 3d, 40h. Stn, Gch. 7th. 1st, 2nd, 3¢d, 4th, Sth, Geb, 7th. 
Tonic Food to 1 d and restore 


SANATOGEN - 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


*SANATOGEN” and ‘GENASPRIN’ are the Registered Trade Marks of 
Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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7coW AN RAE 
OFFICER IN IRAQ 


“I have smoked your full-strength Punchbowle 
now for several years and find that it keeps in 
good condition in very high temperatures which one 
has to live in, in Egypt and in this country of sand. 
More so out here, of course, where this last month 
we have been as high as 116° shade temperature. 


If you have read the letter above, you can picture the type of 
men who smoke this hefty, full-bodied “big-brother” of 
North Country Barneys: men on the really tough jobs over- 
seas who need something unusually satisfying in the way of 
Tobacco, to inspire and to round-off the work of the day. 


Punchbowle is not everybody’s smoke; the average smoker 
should first try medium Barneys. Whichever strength suits 


your palate, this one thing is certain: Wherever and whenever 
you buy, the Tobacco will turn out as sweet and fresh as when 
packed . .. that is Barneys “EverFresh” protection, the 
wonder-packing which ensures Factory-freshness everywhere. 







3% THREE STRENGTHS: 
Barneys (medium), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (/ull ) 
--.all equally good, all packed 
in the Barneys “ EverFresh” Tin. 
Home price of each 1/sd. oz. 
Available also in handy 
“ Reapy-Fitis”’ for perfect pipe- 
filling: Cartons of 12, 1/s$d. 


Barneys Virginia—a high-class 
dg, cigarette in every- 


for thing but price. 





(20s) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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Shorter Notices 


Welsh Life in the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Leonard 
Twiston Davies and Averyl E¢wards. (Country Life. 153.) 
WALES in the eighteenth century (when scraps of Norman- 
French could still be heard in Gower) had changed little 
since Elizabethan times, and in this admirable book 
the authors touch on most of the aspects of the 
country’s life, which was to alter so completely during the next 
hundred years. Agriculture and industry, literature, science, 
architecture, art and folklore are all reviewed, though, as they 
point out, a notable lacuna in the material is caused by the 
absence of any Welsh novelist or essayist of the period, all 
books being occupied with religion or politics. There were 
a number of Welshmen about whose careers something of 
interest is said, varying from Beau Nash to Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, and Richard Wilson, the painter, to the other 
Nash, the architect, who, though he 1s thought of chiefly as a 
Regency figure, was born in 1752; and, incidentally, built 
Carmarthen, Cardigan and Hereford gaols. Among the minor 
figures occur some agreeable eccentrics, including the poet 
Edward Williams (or to call him by his bardic name, Iolo 
Morganwg), who wished to visit America and search for the 
legendary Welsh Indians, descendants of the Welshmen who, 
under the leadership of Mador ap Owain Gwyned, had sailed 
across the Atlantic in the twelfth century. The illustrations, 
showing some of the Welsh architecture much of which was 
pulled down or “improved” during the nineteenth century 
into shapes of unthinkable ugliness, provide a sad record ; and 
justice is done to the few urban beauties that remain in such 

towns as Montgomery and Haverfordwest. 


Ways and Byways in Diplomacy. By Sir William J. Oudendyk. 


(Peter Davies. 15s.) 
SiR WILLIAM OUDENDYK’S memoirs of his diplomatic 
career in the Dutch service from 1874 to 1931 are 


written in excellent English and reveal an intimate know- 
ledge of China, Russia and Persia. Of the old China to which 
he was first posted he writes sympathetically, admitting the 
faults of its government under the Dowager Empress, but 
contrasting with its civilisation the greed and brutality dis- 
played by some of the European forces sent to relieve the 
Peking Legations. The author was the Dutch Minister in 
Russia during the revolution, and in 1918 took charge of 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE 


Hundreds are showing already 
that they do not intend to let 
the war and extra taxation be 
excuses for denying help to 
others. Will you follow suit? 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


STREET, 





58, VICTORIA LONDON,  S.W.1 
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British interests there—a task which earned him his Britis, 
knighthood. His account of the confused horrors of * 
days is all the more impressive because of its studied Moder, 
tion. As the only foreign diplomatist who was in touch wid 
the secret police, it fell to him to plead for and to save me 
of their victims. He quotes hysterical telegrams frog 
Tchicherin threatening reprisals if the Czechs in Sih. 
hanged any Bolsheviks. When Sir William returned to Chin 
in 1919 he saw much of the vain efforts of the Cominter " 
convert the Chinese. 
The French Revolution as told by Contemporaries. 
by E. L. Higgins. (Harrap. tos. 6d.) 
A MOsT excellent idea has gone to the making of 4; 


Compikj 


compilation. No decade in history has produced gg 
an incredible mass of literature as that of the Freng 
Revolution. Scarcely one of the survivors _ restraing 


himself from writing a book of memoirs; and few were conte, 
with less than three volumes. Mr. Higgins has pieced these 
voluminous sources together on a lucid synoptic system, 
while keeping the whole within a reasonable compass, Ty 
works upon which he has drawn would fill a good-sized bo. 
shop. They range in importance from the pathetic recolle. 
tions of the King’s valet to the memoirs of Barras, in perio) 
from Rousseau and Voltaire down to Lucien Bonaparte, aj 
in point of view from the conservatism of Gouverneur Mor; 
or Weber to the brisk extremism of Pétion. It is not ay 
reading to switch abruptly from one style to another and frop 
one opinion to its opposite; but the selection and arrangemey 
are admirable, and the book is not only valuable but extreme) 
cheap. 

The By Derek Walker-Smith a) 
18s.) 


Lite of Sir Edward Clarke. 
Edward Clarke. (Thornton Butterworth. 
easy to write the biography of Sir Edwai 

William Gordon-Cumming was gi 
which now appears consists in pat 
of an account of Clarke’s very uninteresting private lit 
and in part of a series of sketches, in the now accept 
form, of the celebrated lawsuits in which he was engage 
There is murder, mystery, and scandal in abundance. Fe 
of the stories are new, since in a big case there are so may 
counsel, and in these days they must all have their biographer 


not 
while Sir 
alive. The life 


IT was 
Clarke 


procession. But Clarke’s undoubted eloquence did not ou: 
weigh his lack of personality; and the story is one of succes 
but not of drama. The authors do not make any attemy 
at literary style; and the book is quite unnecessarily long 


Three Acres and a Mill. By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. (Dex 
15s. 
Mr. GATHORNE-HARDY’S charming book has a varied interes 
He has a garden beside a mill in a_ Berkshire ville 
and he has filled it with plants collected in Proven: 
Northern Spain, Teneriffe, Savoy, Iceland and other plac 
By turns he discourses of his rare saxifrages «nd irises a 
describes the journeys on which he gathered his treasure 
Now and then he writes of the village worthies, reveals hi 
self an expert on darts, or recalls interesting friends like & 
iate Miss Beatrice Smythe or Mr. Stefansson, who helped ha 
to find some interesting little saxifrages in Iceland. Hs 
account of his climb of the peak of Teneriffe is spec# 
attractive. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy had the advantage of bem 
trained in childhood by a mother who was an expert botat 
and his wide knowledge of flowers is apparent. But ums 
some learned gardeners he is very honest about his experime 
in growing foreign plants in England, and the amateur = 
learn a great deal from his book, especially in regard to & 
rock-garden. The book is well illustrated. 
Horizon. Edited by Cyril Connolly. (1s. a month.) 
SINCE the decease of The Criterion and The London Merc 
this country, unique in this respect among the major Sul 
of Europe, has lacked a literary magazine of any consequent 
On these grounds alone Horizon would deserve support 
fact, the contents of its first two numbers are good enoug! 
be given less tepid praise. Mr. Connolly has struck a 2 


balance between the popular and the eclectic, printing artc* 


by Mr. Priestley and Sir Hugh Walpole, stories by ™ 
H. E. Bates and Mr. G. F. Green, poems by Mr. Prokos 
Mr. Betjeman, Mr. MacNeice and Mr. de la Mare, and a v* 
personal diary by Mr. Stephen Spender. The Editor ! 
very wisely decided that there is little point in a litem 
monthly printing straightforward reviews, but a great deal 
point in publishing critical essays of the kind for which wet 
papers have too rarely space: the criticism so far printed} 
all been particularly worth reading. While Horizon has 
yet printed anything of shattering importance, it is obvi0v' 
a paper well worth keeping alive. It is pleasantly got uP 
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Even in Wartime 
CHILDREN come FIRST 


For 56 years the N.S.P.C.C. has striven 
for the welfare of children who suffer 
needlessly. Through its “ Children’s 
Men” and widespread centres the 
Society has sought to remove the hard- 
ships which threaten a child’s happiness. 


“The Children First” has ever been a 
national attitude in times of danger. 
This war must be no exception. For 
information of the present work of the 





J. Elliott, O.B.E., 


please write to Wm 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

walcomed by the Hon Treasurer, Victory House, 
London, W.C.2 


Gifts are greatly needed and will be 
Leicester Square, 











Free Europe 


CENTRAL AND EAST EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


“SIXPENCE 





EVERY OTHER FRIDAY 


Read in Current Issue (January 26) : 


WHAT BRITAIN OWES TO POLAND 
AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
by H. Wickham Steed 


ITALY BETWEEN BERLIN 
AND MOSCOW 


by Pertinax 


THE POLITICAL IDEOLOGY OF 
GENERAL SIKORSKI’S GOVERNMENT 


by J. H. Retinger 
Cartoon by Feliks Topolski 


1], Gower Street, London, W.C.1 Museum 9420 


to aE 
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Hints on 
WAR-TIME SPENDING 
- AND SAVING 





Here are three ships 





2 


This one is loaded with This one is loaded with 
foodstuffs and necessaries munitions 


3 


ge 


ee 
This one is loaded with 
unnecessary goods 


By limiting your purchases of the goods 
contained in Ship No. 3, you leave more 
cargo space for the goods we need to win the 
war. Spend carefully then—buy what you 
must—but avoid spending on unnecessary 
things, particularly goods which come 


from abroad. 


Result: 
(1) You increase the shipping 
available for essentials. 


(2) You have more money to 
invest in National Savings 
Certificates and the new 
Defence Bonds. 


HOW TO LEND TO HELP WIN THE WAR 





3. Post Office Savings Bank 

& Trustee Savings Banks 
Any sum from 1/- upwards with 
annual limit of £500. 


1. National Savings Certifi- 
cates Free of Income Tax. 
Price 15s. Value after 5 years 17s. 6d. 
After 10 years 20s. 6d., which 
equals interest at £3 3s. $d. per cent. 
Maximum holding s00 Certificates 

including earlier Issues. 


% To Employers 

and Employees 
Has a National Savings Group been 
formed in your office, works or shop? 
If not, write at once to the National 
Savings Committee, London, S.W.1 
Savings groups provide the best 
and easiest method of accumulating 
weekly savings. 


Lend fo defend the right to be free 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


2. 3%, Defence Bonds 


£5 and multiples of £5. Income Tax 
NOT deducted at source. Maximum 
holding £1,000. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is now becoming apparent that the Treasury not only 
holds the trump cards in the gilt-edged market but knows 
when and how to play them. Here was £350,000,000 of 4} 
per cent. Conversion Loan overhanging the market and im- 
posing a powerful restraint on rising prices so long as the 
Government's plans were not known. With a wave of its 
wand Whitehall announces replacement by a 2 per cent. 
short-dated bond and, hey presto, the whole atmosphere is 
electrified. This is the new technique boldly applied—no 
cash subscriptions to the 2 per cent. loan are invited—and it 
has commanded a remarkable success. Buyers have rushed 
into both the long-dated and short-dated stocks on the per- 
fectly reasonable assumption that the Treasury is determined 
to get prices higher, investment holders of the maturing 43 
per cent. loan have been suddenly confronted with quite a 
pretty re-investment problem, and conditions are now 
reminiscent of those at the time of the great War Loan 
conversion of 1932. 


War Loan is well within sight of par, and I shall be sur- 
prised if that level is not reached and passed in the near 
future, provided, of course, there is no really serious adverse 
political news. That would still leave the Treasury tech- 
nically in possession of the field, but would rob the 
authorities of the atmosphere in which technical advantages 
can be successfully pressed home. For the present the tide 
is flowing strongly, and there is something approaching a 
scramble for trustee stocks and other securities of genuine 
investment calibre. My advice to holders of fixed interest 
stocks to ignore the whisperings of inflation and see things 
through is receiving ample justification in the course of 
events. It still holds good. 


* * * * 


WALL STREET AND LONDON 


In sharp contrast with the buoyancy of London markets, 
Wall Street’s recent performance looks sadly disappointing. 
Prices, it is true, are higher, on an average, than when war 
broke out, but after the first spectacular rise in the late 
autumn, they have been in steady retreat. This is how 
matters compare over the past five months: 


American London American 
Price Equivalent Price London 
End of Aug. Price Now Equivalent 
Oe a eae Gi une FF 
Charysler ...000..000c00e ,, ae QO} coer. ee 102 
New York Central.. 12} ...... ee ae 19] 
Allied Chemical ... 159 — ...... SEA canes . ——_— 213 
Woolworth............ ee o_o , eee 49} 
PEMGURED  siacccscoces ae De ecasas a weiss 32} 


Apart from U.S. Steel, which touched 80 dollars in Wall 
Street at the end of the first month of war, prices have not 
risen very much, and even the London equivalents, swollen 
by the sharp rise in the dollar in terms of sterling, do not 
show any sensational gains. What has happened to the 
market which so many had regarded as likely to rocket in 
time of war? There is no single answer. To begin with, 
Wall Street is undoubtedly distrustful of American business 
prosperity. Can the basis be really sound, everybody is ask- 
ing, when the steel operating ratio jumped from §§ per cent. 
to nearly 100 per cent. capacity in two months? Again, will 
the anti-Wall Street President stand for a third term and, 
if he does, will he not take the profit out of war? Finally, 
what sort of a war is Europe really going to have? If it is a 
short one, there can be no spectacular purchases of American 
goods ; if a long one, Britain and France will be driven at 
some stage to sell their American securitics. So, in its 
present mood, Wall Street is thoroughly dispirited and sees 
little but the worst of both worlds. 

I think this sort of thing will go on for some time, but I 
am also prepared for a substantial improvement in Wall 
Street prices later on. Provided “ Big Business ” does not 
think itself into a serious recession, industrial earnings should 
be good enough to bring a recovery in quotations. As for the 
Continued on page 124) 











“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 47 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle” 
and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surchargeg 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. canaot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 5. This can be found in the 
1. This will make Elsa clinch stem penny speak- 
“* ; = ing (5). 
it (12). ~ - ' 
‘ : ie 6. Where they go dialectically 
9. Broken by a nursery moun- ion ix “Stetina i 


taineer (5). words) (5, 4) 
. . Ve . . 
10. His product gets into hot 7. Capes'll ‘come to it (7) 
water (9). a ee a - — 
r a 8. sscribes the accent illus- 
11. Not the one on which “the - ——— "6 a — 
yas »” (2 words ye “ 
a>. low words) 14. He illustrated “ Bracebridge 
| Tad Hall” (9). 
d . /0 ; 
12. It’s about half 9, but worth 56. One of the cece of Lends 
much more than 2s. 6d. 9) 
usually (5). T , ‘ 
. . 7. Tac‘tus perhaps (8). 
13. Any schoolboy will agree “a Pe ot ye 
that his were anything but) 4)° “coon shall thy arm. un- 
- _— of fun sc F conquered ——, afar Drag 
15. Where people may go in the chew tere. cr Gin 
~ a (7) A - rt og 
eee wr + a the rapid car” (5). 
19. The organist didn’t know a» sh te de Seems. 0 
o — he wae 1. li _— speak (2 words), (7, 6). 
= —_ a 24. The second part of 29 
+r : . curtailed (5§). 
23. They are planted in boots ,. There were two on Hii 
and come up in a few hours ‘~ 
\)., . SOLUTION TO 
5. This gives Etna a cold (9). CROSSWORD No. 46 




























27. Grace before meat, or this 
(9). “ Liogck vuPpGaria ce 
28. He came between Wood CiicH.S oR oc: 
and Halifax (5). ty" Rical mes: LEenceRrs 
29. The vocalist is definitely 5 ve aot Hicie 
pedestrian (2 words) (6, 6). SS eiewviat te DAES HERE 
— e N a Uv a 
DOWN ee cles ace 
1. According to Keats he used 2 T | 3 
to listen to the song of a : J EC 
bird with an emperor (5). PG 
2. Not enjoyed by the objects b- 
of divine favour (9). as - 








3. It’s trodden underfoot (6). SHE 


4. A centre, by inference, of Alay EEN 
sober cheer (8). ey! N 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 








The winner of Crossword No. 46 is M. E. Dunstan, 62, 
Grange Road, Cambridge. 
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aim BATEMA, 


The man who doubted ¢f HOWARDS’ ASPIRIN was the Best 











Principal London Office 





Incorporated by Reyal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND Subscribed and Paid-up ) - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - 139,650,000 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 08. ANIA Lcoten tneeee 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
es in » Spe Established 1880. 


” 





Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
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THE WHITE LINE 
OF SAFETY 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


Will you help to extend it P 
80,000 feet at 2'6 per 


foot required for our 
WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


IFS «STRAYS 


~ SOCIETY 
HALL,KENNINGTON,LONDON,S.E! 


BANKERSSBARCLAYS BANK LTQ 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


BENEFITS OF RESTRICTION 


THE annual general meeting of British Tin Investment Corporation, 
Limited, was held on January 23rd in London. 

Mr. E. V. Pearce, who presided, said that the balance-sheet 
showed evidence of the fully invested position referred to last 
year, and it was a matter of congratulation that they kad been 
able not only to main‘ain but even to increase slightly their gross 
and net income from investments. 

The restriction scheme and the buffer stock had had to bear 
the strain of war, and he asserted that their usefulness had never 
been more clearly proved. Now something short of complete 
success could be condoned when restriction had had to weather 
the first dark squalls of the war; it was true that for a short time, 
largely because of a depreciation in sterling, it had been necessary 
to allow tin to reach a higher price than that aimed at, but what 
was frequently forgotten was that it had been the operation of the 
buffer stock, and above all, of that provision of the restriction 
scheme which had permitted mine-head stocks of 25 per cent. of 
the assessment to be accumulated and held, which alone had pre- 
vented a disorganised and inflated and therefore an ultimately dis- 
astrous rise in the price of tin from taking place. 

Under no system of free competition and price could production 
have been so readily and rapidly expanded to meet the tremendous 
demands of a world plunged into war. That demand had passed 
all records. In the last four months of the past year it was esti- 
mated that in the United States of America at least 35,000 tons 








were bought, whilst in the United Kingdom consumption was now | 


running at the rate of 36,000 tons per annum compared with a 
high level during the last war of 30,000 tons in 1915 and a peace- 
time high record of 26,000 (tons in 1937 

It might be thought that that demand and that apparent con- 
sumption were due in the main to the desire by users of tin to 
restock themselves. Now that was only partly so; it was true that 
the increased length of the voyage due to war conditions, the 
convoy system, and so forth, led to larger quantities being locked 
up in transit and called consequently for what he might term a 
larger working capital of tin metal in the world, but on the whole 
it could be said that the tin was going into manufactured goods— 
for instance, from tin to tinplates and from tinplates into cans. 

In conclusion he might predict that although the recent unpre- 
cedented demand could hardly be expected to continue the pros- 
pects for the industry in 1940 were indeed bright. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a final dividend of 5} 
per cent., making 7 per cent. for the year, was approved. 























| 
Chairman: Frepertc A. Bares, uc A.F.C., D.I. 
Deputy Chairmen: Rt. Hon. Lorp Cotwyn, p.c.. D.L., LL.D. 
Sir R. D. Horr, Barr., LL.p G. BE. B. Bromirey-Martin 
Director and General Manager J M FURNISS 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist Cecember, 1939 
LIABILITIES 

Capital paid up .. cal £4,160,042 
Reserve Fund 3,600,000 

Current, Deposit and other accounts (including Profit and 
Loss Account) . ee 111,081,442 
Liability for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc oe oe 7,724,632 
£126,566, 116 

ASSETS 

Cash in hand and at Bank of England j £12,475,357 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on 
other British Banks . 3,555,542 
Money at call and short notice ‘ ee 8,530,000 
Balances with Banks abroad . Se = 166,056 
Treasury Bills . oe 6,255,000 
Bills of Exchange - ae 908,931 
| Investments ve 34,171,928 
Advances to Customers and other accounts ia 50,031,844 
Bank Premises - 2,746,826 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc 7,724,632 
“€126,566,116 
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fears of British selling under Treasury requisitioning, I think 
they are very premature. Requisitioning is not an urgent 
matter yet, and is not likely to be at least for many months, 


> * * * 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO DIVIDEND 


Nobody expected that the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
despite its alert management, would be able to maintain its 
tax free dividend at the old 25 per cent. rate in present con- 
ditions. The general estimate was for a cut of 2} per cent, 
and some of the pessimists were prepared for a reduction to 
20 per cent.; hence the market’s satisfaction with the actual 
distribution of 23 per cent. If one allows for the 7s, 
income-tax, against only §s. 6d. for the preceding year, the 
23 per cent. tax free payment really means a slightly higher 
gross dividend than the old 25 per cent. rate. With charac- 
teristic prudence the board is putting another £500,000 to 
general reserve, which is raised to £8,000,000, and the 
carry-forward at {1,613,000 is about £230,000 higher. 

This indicates a reduction in earnings for the year ended 
October 31st, 1939, of roughly £460,000, or 4 p.c., a satis- 
factory result in view of difficult trading conditions and the 
heavier burden of taxation. What of the war-time outlook? 
I think it is reasonably good. Coasumption, to judge from 
past experience, should hold up well, despite increased 
prices and restricted purchasing power, and I feel that this 
company, along with other British manufacturers, will be 
able to surmount the new Virginian-Turkish leaf problem on 
profitable lines. At just over £6 “Imps” {1 ordinary units 
yield nearly 4 per cent. tax-free, equivalent to roughly 6 per 
cent. with tax at 7s. in the {. This seems to me a very 
conservative valuation of a first-class equity which should 
do well in war and peace. 


* * * * 
HOME RAIL PROSPECTS 


I shall not be surprised to hear that agreement has been 
reached between the railways and the Government. During 
the past few days the two sides have come much closer 
together on terms which should be acceptable te railway 
stockholders. I forecast that as a basic minimum the com- 
panies will get the average net revenue of 1935, 1936 and 
1937, which itself implies a very satisfactory scale of divi- 
dend. There will also be provision for the companies to pat- 
ticipate in war-time improvement. Great Western ordinary, 
L.M.S. ordinary, L.N.E.R. second preference, and Southern 
deferred should all have speculative possibilities. It is 
readily calculable that even the basic minimum under this 
agreement will enable dividends to be paid on ali these 
stocks. Allowing for participation, I should expect earnings 
of 44 per cent. of Great Western ordinary, 2 per cent. on 
both L.M.S. ordinary and L.N.E.R. second preference, and 
of 14 per cent. on Southern deferred in the current year. 


* * * * 


TO SPEND OR TO SAVE ? 


This year’s speeches of the bank chairmen will be followed 
more closely than ever for the light they throw on current 
problems as well as on the position of the banks themselves. 
First among the “ Big Five ” chairmen to give us his views, 
Mr. Edwin Fisher, of Barclays, points the moral in no 
uncertain terms that it is now the plain duty of the good 
citizen to save and not to spend. Whereas in the early days 
of war, when many influences were causing loss of em- 
ployment, such advice often raised doubts, as each day 
passes the need to avoid a rigorous curtailment of private 
expenditure becomes less important. As this banker em- 
phasises, more and more of our labour force is being 
absorbed in the fighting services and more and more of out 
industrial organisation is diverted to the production of 


(Continued on page iii) 
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BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 


RECORD DEPOSITS AND LIQUID POSITION 


SPENDING AND SAVING 


MR. EDWIN FISHER’S SPEECH 


Tue forty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Limited, 
Nae held on January 24th at the head office of the bank, 54, Lom- 


ard Street, London, E.C. 
Mr. Edwin Fisher (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: You will wish to hear of the internal arrangements which 
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we have seen fit to make as war-time measures. Looking back over 
the first 4} months of hostilities, we see how many changes which 
became necessary have taken shape and have been embodied in 
our day-to-day banking life. hese changes have involved a great 
deal of work and unremitting attention at the hands of our man: age- 
ment—work carried through efficiently and without undue dislo- 


cation at a time when many members of the staff were leaving 
their posts in the bank to join the services. We have already 
released over 2,000 men, and we must expect to see a 


further 
thinning of our ranks. 


To fill the gaps, 
temporary clerks, } 
familiar with our work and methods, while some of our pensioners | 
and former members of the women staff have returned to help us. 
But in spite of the readjustments which have had to be made and 


we have engaged the services of a number of 
men and women, who are quickly becoming 


the many fresh regulations which have had to be considered and | 
the | 


dealt with, we can, I think, say without exaggeration that 
wide range of services which the Bank affords to its customers 
is being maintained. It is true that, in common with the other 


we have closed certain small branch offices and the hours | 
which the banks are open to the public have had to be 
curtailed. Any inconvenience which these steps may have caused 
to customers is regretted, but we feel sure that shareholders and 
customers alike will appreciate the necessity for our action. 


banks, 
during 


Air raid precautions have been not the least of our p:eoccupa- 
tions, for steps had to be taken to ensure the protection of the staff, 
and a duplication of records had to be made so that the vital ser- 
vices of banking could be carried on in all circumstances. These | 
precautions necessitated some considerable expenditure on buildings 
and the removal of certain departments to less vulnerable areas, the | 
departments selected being those that, by their nature, could readily 
be detached in this way. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
removal to a distance of departments which had been close at hand | 
has a geographical disadvantage, making for some loss of contact. | 
At the same time, I hope you will agree that, in the circumstances 
and bearing in mind the uncertainty prevailing when a decision on 
these matters had to be arrived at, no one would have wished to 
take another course. At the moment, it would be unwise in our 
opmion to cancel these temporary arrangements. Nevertheless, 
we shall be the first to welcome a state of affairs which will allow 
a reversal of the policy we have adopted. 


THE UNION BANK MANCHESTER AMALGAMATION 

The report of the directors for the past year makes reference 
to the amalgamation of the business of The Union Bank of Man- 
chester, Limited, with that of our own bank. The shareholders 
will recall that it was just over 20 years ago, in November, 1919, 
that an offer was made to the shareholders of the Union Bank of 
Manchester to exchange their holdings for shares of Barclays Bank. 
Practically all the shareholders availed themselves of the offer and 
shortly afterwards we acquired the remaining shares and thus 
became the sole owner of the capital of the Union Bank of Man- 
chester. The step which we have now taken had been in contem- 
plation for some considerable time. For 20 years the two banks 
have worked in the closest relationship, and, what is more, with a 
degree of harmony which augurs well for the new régime. 


As the amalgamation took place on the Ist instant, it has not 
affected our own balance-sheet figures which are made up to 
December 31st, 1939, and with which I now propose to deal. 


OF 


THE BALANCE SHEET 

The tot il of our current, deposit and other accounts on Decem- 
ber 31st last amounted to £461,376,448, a record figure, and showed 
an increase of £28,295,263 compared with: the end of 1938. In 


considering this rise, it has to be borne in mind that the borrowi ing 





of large sums by the Government on Tre: asury bills and their 
expenditure for the purposes of the war have resulted in an in- | 
crease the amount of credit circulating in the country and, | 
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consequently, 
customers on current ard deposit account. 


Our holding of cash in hand and with the Bank of England had 


in an expansion of the funds left with us by our 


risen at the end of iast year to £58,177,086, compared with 
£53,241,449 twelve months earlier. ‘The item of balances with 
other British banks and cheques in course of collection, at 


£19,161,492, showed an expansion of £4,288,372 during the year. 
This increase reflects the ionger period which is now taken to clear 
cheques, owing to the removal—as a war measure—of a large part 
of the organisation of the London Bankers’ Clearing House to a 
provincial centre. The total of our money at call and short notice 
on December 31st last stood at £28,713,245, am increase of 
£2,§05,695 compared with the end of 1938. 


The chief movement in the assets of the bank has been in bills 
discounted, which have risen from £54,594,153 to £67,585,175, of 
which £47,975,000 is represented by Treasury bills. 


If these four exceptionally liquid assets, namely, cash in hand 
and with the Bank of England; balances with other British banks 
and cheques in course of collection; money at call and short 
notice ; and bills discounted, be added together, it will be seen that 
they represent no less than 37.6 per cent. of our current, deposit 
and other accounts. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The outbreak of war and the necessity for financing greatly in- 
creased Government expenditure have resulted in a considerable 
expansion in the volume of Treasury bills available in the market. 
This was to be expected, but the comparison is all the more 
marked when we consider the much reduced supply of bills 
offered to the market for discount in the early months of the year. 
On December 31st, 1939, the total of Treasury bills outstanding 
which had been issued through the weekly tenders was {760 
million, against £346 million on March 4th, 1939, and £488 mil- 
lion on December 31st, 1938. In addition to the bills placed by 
tender, others are issued direct to certain quarters, notably Govern- 
ment departments and Government funds, and the total of the 
Treasury bill issue on December 31st, 1939, amounted to £1,469.9 
million, against £985.6 million on December 31st, 1938. 

The normal method of financing an excess of Government 
expenditure over revenue is, in the first instance, to increase the 
Floating Debt, by the issue of additional Treasury bills, which 


are largely taken by the banks and the money market. The 
seasonal increase in the Floating Debt, which usually occurs in 
the first nine months of the Government’s financial year, is in 


normal circumstances repaid in the last quarter out of revenue: 
but in conditions such as those resulting from the war, necessi- 
tating a more or less permanent increase in the National Debt, 
such a course will not be possible, and in due time the volume of 
Treasury bills will have to be reduced out of the proceeds of 
issues to the public of longer-term Government securities. 


It would be unsound for Government war expenditure to con- 
tinue indefinitely to be financed by increasing the Floating Debt 
through the issue of Treasury bills. Ultimately, the money bor- 
rowed for the war must be obtained. mainly from the savings 
of the people, if we are to avoid the evils of inflation. The 
demands of the Government for borrowed money are, however, 
likely to be so large that it will assist the raising of the necessary 
funds if some of the increased Government expenditure is first 
allowed to permeate the economic system and thus influence the 
volume of savings, prior to the actual issue of loans to the public. 
The financing of the war, therefore, will be facilitated by a resort 
to borrowing in the money market in the first place and subsequent 
appeals to the public for subscriptions to the issue of longer-term 
securities which must follow in due course. 


MONEY MARKET RATES 


Money market rates have been considerably influenced by the 
course of international affairs. Political events last spring were 
responsible for a sharp but temporary upward movement in dis- 
count rates, while the development of the crisis in August was 
marked by the first change in the Bank Rate for over seven years, 
when, on August 24th, it was raised from 2 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
As a result of this increase, the average rate of discount for the 
Treasury bills allotted -on the following day advanced to 
£3 14s. §.44d. per cent. per annum. ‘These high rates did not 
prevail for any length of time, for, on September 28th, the Bank 
Rate was reduced to 3 per cent., and, on October 26th, it was 
lowered to its former level of 2 per cent. At present, the rate for 


three months’ Treasury bills is around £1 1s. 9d. per cent. The 
increase in discount rates that followed the rise in Bank Rate 
naturally resulted, for a compatfatively short period, in a much 


higher return on the money employed by the Bank in discounting 
bills, although, in computing the gain to the banker, the increased 
rates on deposit, which he had to allow during that period, have to 
be taken into account. 


The total of our investments, excluding our holdings in sub- 
sidiary banks, zmounted at the end of December last to £98,840,829, 
compared with £96,876,802 at the close of 1938. Of these invest- 
ments, £90,564,858 are in securities of, or guaranteed by, the 
British Government, and a very large proportion of them have 
definite maturity dates. As was only to be expected, the past year 
witnessed some wide movements in security prices. After the first 
shock resulting from the outbreak of war, a recovery quickly took 
place and, in the closing months of the year, a substantial advance 


(Continued on page 126) 
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in prices occurred. It is notable that the Stock Exchange was 
closed for only six days during the crisis, whereas at the beginning 
of the last war it was closed for over five months. 


ADVANCES 


There has been a slight increase in our aavances to £:200,847,108, 
against £199,452,980 twelve months ago. In considering this, it 
has to be borne in mind that, while certain trades and industries 
are actively engaged in fulfilling Government requirements, many 
others have been adversely influenced by war conditions. In fact, 
one of the first effects of the outbreak of war was to cause a rise 
in the total of unemployed, in spite of the many persons absorbed 
in the fighting services and in civil defence work. A reverse move- 
ment has happily now set in, and, as economic conditions become 
adjusted to the circumstances of the war, we may expect to see 
increasing activity which should be reflected in a steady reduction 
in the numbers of those out of work. 


Applications for advances are always given the most careful con- 
sideration——that is clearly our duty—but, in times like the present, 
a special duty is imposed upon us to see that, consistent with 
prudent banking practice and having regard at all times to the 
legitimate interests of our customers, the credit resources of the 
country are primarily directed towards financing those activities 
which would most assist the National endeavour. 


POSITION OF FARMING 


In my remarks to the shareholders a year ago, the pesition of 
farming was referred to at some length. The farming areas, in 
which we are widely represented and in which we have old and 
valued farming connexions, have increased in National importance. 
Steps have been taken by the Government to encourage farmers to 
grow more food; as you know, the measures include a grant of £2 
per acre for ploughing up permanent pastures, with the object of 
increasing the output of crops, and a large part of the acreage 
selected has already been ploughed up. To the extent that we can 
expand the volume of home-produced foodstuffs, we shall rely less 
upon importations from abroad, add to our security and ease the 
pressure on our mercantile marine and on the exchanges. 


In order to finance the cultivation of additional crops and the 
expansion of his output generally, the farmer will probably require 
some credit from the banks or elsewhere until he is able to market 
his produce. It may well be that the banks will be asked to afford 
short-term accommodation for this purpose. Given prices which 
will encourage him to extend and develop his operations with con- 
fidence and, more important still, conditions which will enable him 
to plan ahead, the farmer can surely rely on assistance from his 
banker if it should be required. It is impossible to generalise, 
for farming is an individual as well as a diversified calling and 
each case falls to be considered on its merits, but the good farmer 
need not feel apprehensive that he will fail to meet with a full 
understanding of his problems at the hands of his banker. 


NET PRorir 


The net profit for the year ended December 31st last, after pay- 
ment of all charges and after making provision for all bad and 


doubtful debts and for contingencies, amounted to the sum of 
£1,784,880 4s. sd. To this sum has to be added {§27,719 19s. 11d. 
brought forward from the previous year, making a total to be 


dealt with of {2,312,600 4s. 4d. The directors have appropriated 
£200,000 to contingency account and £150,000 to reduction of pre- 


mises account, and interim dividends at the rate of § per cent. on 
the “A” shares and 7 per cent. on the “B” and “C” shares, 
less income-tax at §s. 6d. in the £ in each case, were paid on 


Ist last, costing £755,064 7s. The directors recommend 
§ per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, 
on the “A” shares and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. for the 
year, on the “B” and “C” shares, less income-tax at 7s. in the 
£ in each case, involving a sum of £676,954 §s., and leaving a 
balance of £530,581 12s. 4d. to be carried forward. Some reduction 
of profit was not unexpected, particularly bearing in mind the 
higher rate of income-tax imposed in the War Budget and the 
special expenditure which we had to face in many directions as a 
result of the war and to which reference has already been made 
I hope that shareholders will agree with us that, in all the cir- 
cumstances, the results shown are satisfactory. 


August 
final dividends of 


SPENDING AND SAVING 


In the first days of the war much advice was sought and given 
on the vexed question of spending and saving. The advice given 
was often conflicting and the individual was left somewhat in doubt 
as to which course to pursue. In those early days many influences 
were causing loss of employment to workers and it was natural 
and right to stress the need to avoid an exaggerated curtailment of 
private expenditure so that trade should not be unduly depressed. 
As each day passes, this need is becoming less important, for as 
our war effort grows, as more and more of our labour force is 
absorbed in services and as more and more of our 


the fighting 
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industrial organisation is diverted to the production of muniti 

the call to spend gives way to the <all to save. By limiting oy 
own consumption, we shall not only reduce unnecessary imports 
but shall also set free supplies that can be exported. . 


We all know that increasing war requirements will leave less of 
current production available for the needs of the civil population 
If, however, the contraction in the supply of goods is not accom. 
panied by a reduction in the demands of individuals, we are bound 
to suffer the evils of rising costs and prices. It is Utopian to 
that in war time there will be no rise in prices, that wages yilj 
remain stable and that profits will also keep in step. The know. 
ledge that such changes have already occurred lends added emphasis 
to the need to prevent, as far as possible, dislocation of the econo. 
mic structure and what has been described as the vicious spiral 
in which now prices, now wages seek for the ascendancy. Ration. 
ing alone would not provide the solution, for although valuable as 
a means of securing equitable distribution of limited supplies, 
it would tend to divert demand to unrationed articles, 


To some extent, the adjustment will be accomplished by the 
higher taxation which the country is now bearing and which will 
result in the transfer to the State of an increased share of the 
purchasing power of the individual citizen, but taxation, even a 
its existing high level, will not furnish a complete solution, The 
individual is therefore being urged to save, and to the extent that he 
saves Government expenditure will be facilitated and the competi- 
tive bidding up of prices will be avoided. In return for his effort 
and the sacrifice which he is called upon to make, the indi- 
vidual is entitled to expect that the Government Is getting good 
value for money wisely spent 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPorRTS 

Not the least of the problems facing the Government in financing 
the war is the provision of foreign exchange with which to pur- 
chase supplies from abroad and the solution of this problem will 
play a part, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. 


The external resources of the United Kingdom are large and steps 
have been taken to mobilise them. We shall, however, be well 
advised to guard jealously :hese overseas assets, for they cannot easily 
be replaced. Moreover, amongst these resources are considerable 
investments in other countries which provide us with a large income 
that heips to maintain our standard of living, for these receipts 
have the same effect upon our ability to buy abroad as an export 
of goods. Custom decrees that we: should describe them as 
“invisible” exports, but be that as it may, their value to this 
country is both real and substantial. Every endeavour, therefore, 
should be made to pay for our necessary imports by the results of 
current effort. 


A VITAL Factor 


The searchlight of attention has rightly been focused with more 
than usual intensity on the importance of our export trade and we 
ire in no doubi as to the vital part which this arm plays when 
Britain is at war—a part which rarks among the foremost when we 
come to appraise and pass under review the strength of our National 
armoury. It is one thing to define an objective and another to 
devise the means to attain it. Control of both imports and exports 
is essential in war time, in order that we may be able to use our 
external purchasing power to the best advantage and to ensure 
that the needs of the fighting forces are fully met. Although under 
a system of control a certain amount of freedom must be surrendered 
by the trading community, control at its best should be so ordered 
as to cause a minimum of inconvenience and disturbance—control 
operated by persons who have understanding and who will not 
stifle trade by the imposition of dispensable formalities. 


Trade should be allowed to expand and develop, so far as may 
be, in a normal, healthy and unrestricted fashion, subject only t 
that degree of control which the emergency of the times properly 
imposes. We should endeavour to deny to ourselves the importa- 
tion of any goods that can rightly be described as non-essential, 
in favour of these many requirements which are vital to our needs 
ind which come to us from overseas. Such a course would not only 
free the foreign exchange needed to finance the latter, but would 
also liberate valuable cargo space in which the essential goods 
would be carried to our shores, While it is true that certain material 
which we need in war time must be obtained from overseas, ! 
may even be prudent that other purchases should be made abroad, 
although the goods could be produced at home, for by this means 
a saving of our own man power is accomplished. The goods s0 
purchased could be paid for by sales of goods manufactured in 
this country and not required for war purposes. To secure by out 
export trade a return flow of the goods we need or the exchange 
to buy them from other countries is a cardinal factor that is 3s 
important as it is self-evident. 


Economic strength will play such an impressive part in wat 
that no opportunities must be lost in the solution of the problem of 
how to sell more and more goods abroad. The Government, the 
individual citizen and the manufacturer all have their separate tasks 
to perform. The question of supplies will be the responsibility 
of the Government, who will decide the priorities to be observed, 
and the individual will assist by limiting his consumption. The 
manufacturer, despite control and despite the difficulties of selling 
abroad under war conditions, retaining his initiative, will seek 
to gain a sure foothold in every available market. Essential as that 
is to-day, it will be of transcendent value in the days that lie 
ahead, when, the war over, we are called upon to face and deal with 
the many problems that must assuredly arise. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD. 





THE annual meeting of the Shareholders of Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Limited was held on January 25th in the Board Room, Mosley 
Street, Manchester, Mr. Gerald Pewys Dewhurst (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and the 
Auditors’ Report. ‘ 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the Directors’ Report 
and Statement of Accounts, said: . 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I have received apologies for un- 
avoidable absence from our meeting today from several members 
of the Board. You will note from the Report in your hands that 
new branches of the Bank have been opened at Grosvenor Place, 
London, and at Marple in Cheshire, while a new branch at South 
Kensington, in London, takes the place of our old office at Brompton. 

Then, under a mutual arrangement with other banks in the 
Northern area, certain of our sub-branches have been closed for 
the duration of the War. 

You will also see from the Report that Mr. Alexander Maitland, 
much to our regret, has resigned from the Board, and I feel sure 
that you would wish me to offer Mr. Maitland our very grateful 
thanks for the valuable help and good counsel he has always placed 
so freely at our disposal. To his successor, Lord Elgin, and to 
Sir William Currie, whose appointments to the Board you will 
presently be asked to confirm, we offer a very hearty welcome, 
confident that in their respective spheres their wide experience and 
influence will be of the utmost value to the Bank. 

On another page of the report, you will notice the name of 
Mr. J. H. King appears as assistant general manager. Mr. 
King is fortunate in having had a wide and varied experience of 
the bank’s activities in important directions, and we have every 
confidence he will do justice to his new appointment. 

Taking the remainder of the Rep®rt with your permission as 
read, and turning to the figures of the Balance Sheet, the most 
noticeable feature on the Liabilities side is an increase of over 8 
per cent. in our deposits, which at {41,631,302 constitute a record 
for the Bank. Heavy Government expenditure, coupled with 
increased Treasury Bill Issues, have had their effect on these 
figures, while a change in the method of clearing settlement has 
also been a contributory factor. 

If we turn now to the Assets side of the sheet, our Cash, Balances 
with Other Banks, Money at Call, and Bills Discounted, are all 
appreciably higher, and these four items taken together amount to 
over 43 per cent. of our Deposits, which fairly illustrates the liquid 
character of the Bank's resources and its ability to meet the demands 
of War-time Finance. 

There is little change to report in our total of investments, 
while our advances to customers show a slight reduction, the 
increase in demand for war-time accommodation being more than 


an 


offset by the liquidation of trading stocks held by customers, 
which has been the common experience of the cotton trade 
recently. 


Bank premises, after an appropriation from this year’s profits, 
shows a net decrease of £20,000. 

Turning now to the figures of Profit and Loss, our net profit, 
after making the usual provisions, appears at a total of £298,865, 
as compared with £301,418 or a decrease of £2,553. This profit, 
with the balance of £85,635 brought forward from last year, gives 
us a total of £384,500 now to be dealt with. 

After transferring £30,000 to Premises Account, we are in a 
position to pay a dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. on both our 
“A” and “B” Shares, and carry forward to next year’s account 
£120,125 as against £85,635 brought in. 

Considering the extra burden of taxation and the heavy cost 
to the bank of A.R.P. expenditure, we have every reason to be 
satished with the results of the year’s working and the growth 
generally of the bank’s business. To take one instance, the 
trustee department of the bank has achieved a record number of 
appointments and, to meet the convenience of our customers in 
Yorkshire, we have recently established a trustee department at 
our Sheffield office. 

In September the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced a 
Supplementary War-Time Budget. The estimated effect of his 
Proposals is to imcrease the reyenue total for 1939-40 by 
£107,000,000 to £995,000,000, against an estimated expenditure 
of nearly twice that figure. 

Up till now the Government have held their hand with regard 
to a new War Loan, but have financed the current expenditure of 
the war so far largely by the issue of Treasury bills, and in the 
mean have made an attractive appeal to the small investor by 
placing on tap a new series of Defence Bonds and War Savings 
Certificates 

This is a movement for National saving to which the banks will 
wish to give every possible encouragement and assistance, for they 
realise the dangers of the inflationary spiral of increasing prices 
and increasing wages which such a scheme of National saving will 
surely help to avert. 

ese issues have met with immediate success, and very substan- 
tial amounts have been subscribed, but much more remains to be 
done, especially by way of organising groups of subscribers, and 
it is in this direction that the trade unions of the country could 
render valuable assistance. They, as much as any, are fully alive to 
the dangers of inflation, and I think that if Labour generally is 
Satisfied that the Government measures for control of profits and 
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prices are effective, and further that the acquisition of War Savings 
Certificates by the working classes shall not prejudice them in 
future wage negotiations, nor be taken into account on the opera- 
tion of any future means test, then we should see a response to this 
movement which in every sense of the word would be truly 
National, and by voluntary methods would achieve the same pur- 
pose as is suggested by a compulsory blocking at the source of a 
certain proportion of the wage earner’s pay roll. 

Once the necessity of saving, with all its implications, is clearly 
shown, and a lead given, there should be little doubt as to which 
method the country would prefer. 

The other side of the picture before the country is the problem 
of spending, which resolves itself into the necessity of diverting 
our spending power in sufficient quantity from non-essential 
purchases to the Government for War-time necessities, so that 
there may be the minimum competitive demand for necessary 
War commodities and similarly the minimum importation from 
abroad of commodities not needed for the War, and here I think 
the individual would welcome a lead from those in authority as 
to the direction in which he should allocate his expenditure, or 
refrain from spending. 

Opportunities to expand are available through the elimination 
of German competition in many of our Export markets, and the 
increased purchasing power of the primary producing countries 
arising from our heavy demands on their raw material. 

Doubtless these opportunities will be utilised to the utmost by 
all concerned in our Export Trade, but considering that such a 
large proportion of Imports are bought in bulk on Government 
Account, they alone have the negotiating power to arrange for pay- 
ment to be taken partly in our exports, or to arrange for quotas 
of our exports to be received at preferential rates. 

In any case it seems desirable under War conditions that the 
Government act as a co-ordinating authority for the bulk of our 
export trade, as indeed they already do for imports, using the pre- 
sent organisation of the various trades so as not to weaken Overseas 
connexions. Such a development would appear all the more essen- 
tial if it were decided to carry our naval blockade further and make 
an attack on Germany’s foreign exchange position by the supply 
to neutral countries of those goods and commodities hitherto drawn 
from Germany. Obviously such an export policy, involving un- 
economic rates and possibly subsidies, or even loans, would be out- 
side the scope of any trading organisation and could only be under- 
taken by the Government. 

During the year under review we have seen a considerable 
change in the fortunes of the cotton trade. The placing of large 
Government orders on the market, followed by an improvement 
in the home trade, has brought about the liquidation of stocks 
and filled order books of spinners and manufacturers for some 
time ahead, in coping with which the main difficulty has been the 
definite shortage of labour. 

Steadily increasing costs in other directions have led to higher 
quotations for yarn, until it was decided at the instance of the 
Government, if only to assist in the permanent extension of our 
export trade and place merchants in a position to quote a com- 
petitive price in the overseas markets, to impose a comprehensive 
measure of price control, prescribing specific margins between the 
price of the raw material and the price of yarn. This new scale 
of prices will impose considerable cuts in existing margins, and 
though arousing certain criticism on that score has been generally 
well received by the trade. 

As a measure calculated to avert the boom and subsequent 
slump experiences which followed the last War, and to provide 
stable conditions for our export trade, this ordinance should 
receive the co-operation of the whole cotton industry. 

We have excellent reports from our branches in the Sheffield 
area. Production of iron and steel has maintained a high level 
during the year, while foundries, forges and machines have been 
working to their utmost capacity, and with full order books these 
conditions seem likely to be maintained. 

It is worthy of note that, with the co-operation of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, complete control of the whole industry 
was established at the outbreak of War, and that since then, in 
spite of the rise in cost of imported materials, prices in general 
have only been increased by some Io per cent. 

Employment in the colliery districts of South Yorkshire seems 
to have been fairly steady throughout the year, though their large 
export trade has suffered considerable dislocation owing to war 
conditions. Improvement, however, is expected here. 

We have good reports from Bolton of increased activity in 
engineering and substantial improvement in its textile trade, which, 
if maintained, will be most welccime as a large proportion of the 
output from this district is for export purposes. 

In spite of the elaborate arrangements made during the year 
t) prepare for emergencies, the outbreak of War created a variety 
of problems which required prompt settlement, and situations and 
difficulties arose, to deal with which fresh methods had to be 
improvised, and I would like to say here that the Staff of the 
Bank, in spite of their depleted numbers, have risen splendidly 
to the occasion 

It is therefore as no mere form of speech that I would wish to 
convey to our General Manager, Mr. Thomson, the Assistant 
General Managers and the other officers and staff of the bank, 
our best thanks for their efficient services and our keen apprecia- 
tion of the way in which the work of the bank has been carried on 
under difficult conditions. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was seconded and carried. 

The retiring directors, Sir William Bird and Mr. J. F. W. 
Deacon were re-elected, the appointments of Sir William Craw- 
ford Currie and the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
K.T., C.M.G., LL.D., were confirmed and the auditors, Messrs. 
Ashworth, Mosley and Co., were re-appointed. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MARTINS BANK 
LIQUID POSITION 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT ESSENTIAL 


MR. F. A. BATES’ REVIEW 


THE rogth annual general meeting of members of Martins Bank, 
Limited, was held at the head office, Liverpool, Tuesday, 
January 23rd. 

Mr. Frederic Alan Bates, the chairman, who presided, said: The 
report and accounts show the continued progress of the bank, and 
I trust you will share our satisfaction with them. 

During the year we have made changes by way of promotion 
among our chief executive officers. In view of the heavier respon- 
sibilities thrown upon Mr. Furniss owing to the expansion of our 
business and the peculiar difficulties of the times, Mr. McKendrick 
has been appointed deputy general manager, and Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Voyce have become assistant general managers. 

The accounts include the result of our trading during four 
months of war conditions, but the earlier eight months were not 
normal, because the threat of war had hung over the world for some 
time prior to the outbreak, and trade was undoubtedly affected by it. 
The warnings the world had had of Germany’s intentions had en- 
abled us to make our plans, and when the shock came machinery 
which had been in readiness was put into motion and quickly had 
the effect of creating confidence. The conditions ensuing, how- 
ever, have widely influenced trade; it is therefore gratifying to 
present accounts such as those before you. We are at the beginning 
of what may be a long war. The future is obscure, but the bank is 
in a strong position, ready to meet whatever trials may be ahead. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Our net profit is £876,025, an amount slightly in excess of last 
year. While there has been general expansion in our business, the 
year’s profit has not risen correspondingly, owing to expenses 
entailed by the war, and the incidence of taxation. There has also 
been a falling off in the profits from foreign business. A year ago 
we increased the dividend for the half-year from 7 to 7} per cent. 
For the interim dividend in July we were able to repeat the 7} per 
cent. and now feel justified in continuing it for December at the 
same rate, making 15 per cent. for the year. These two dividends 
absorb £624,006. From the balance we have applied {50,000 to 
published reserve, bringing it to £3,600,000, transferred £100,000 to 
premises redemption, and placed £100,000 to staff pension fund. 


In these days it is doubly necessary that we should maintain a 
liquid position. Our cash in hand and at the Bank of England is 
no less than £12,475,000, or 11.23 per cent. of our liabilities 
to the public. Money at call and short notice is £8,530,000, 
2,430,000 more than last year. Total cash items, amounting to 
£24,727,000, are 22.26 per cent. of our public liabilities, while, 
with our Treasury bills (£6,255,000, or {2,990,000 in excess of the 
previous year’s figure) and other bills discounted, the ratio is 28.71 
per cent. The total of these very liquid items reaches £31,890,000. 
Further, when the very large amount, {£14,398,000, of short term 
investments is considered, our liquid position is shown to be very 
strong. 

STEADY GROWTH OF FUNDS 

Investments are £607,000 up on the year at £34,172,000, a figure 
considerably below market value. Bank premises and rentable pro- 
perties, at £2,746,000, are a most valuable asset, and the source of 
very substantial income. Acceptances, endorsements, &c., at 
£7,724,000 have fallen off during the year by £473,000, the decrease 
being mainly due to disturbed international relations. 

Deposits have risen to £110,420,000, an increase of £10,380,000. 
While there was a steady growth in the funds entrusted to us by 
our customers prior to the outbreak of war, some of the present 
increment is due to the large government expenditure upon war 
supplies, and the sale by British investors of their holdings in 
foreign securities. In due course we shall see a portion of these 
deposits withdrawn for subscription to war loans; nevertheless, if 
the last war is any ofiterion, deposits should continue on the 
upgrade. 

Advances were £46,251,000, as compared with {44,421,000 a year 
ago. They have been appreciably higher during the twelve months 
under review, and at one time were over fifty million pounds. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


Reports from our trading centres all express the difficulty of fore- 
casting the future under war conditions, but_ they are unanimous 
in expecting that there will be great activity. Government control is 
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designed to provide an ample supply of raw material for war needs. 

as well as to subdue speculation and wide fluctuations in price, and 

to these ends ordinary trade and independent activities are syb. 

ordinated, but one day the world will be turning again to peace 

ape difficulties will face us then owing to the dislocation caused 
y war. 


It is vital, therefore, that the trade of the country should be 
vigorously expanded, and in particular the export side, whereby we 
largely meet the cost of imports which supply both the sinews of 
war and our foodstuffs. I spoke 'ast year of the exigency of develop- 
ing our export trade. The necessity is greater tcday. ‘Lhe ‘nsistznce 
of industrialists and trade associations in drawing attention to this 
most important question, is not only serving the trader’s point of 
| view, but also the wider sphere of national interest, which urgently 
| requires the adoption of a definite policy. We are now, more than 
ever, the world’s best customer, and great efforts should be made 
to ensure that our trade is reciprocal to the fullest extent possible. 
We can only supply those markets abroad if our prices are con- 
petitive. With our experience of the harm wrought by the un- 
profitable contest between rising cost 4nd rising pay, there should 
be ready acceptance of war-time regulations, rationing, taxation of 
increased earnings, and, not least, the determination to help to win 
the war by savings for subscription to Government loans. So far as 
the bank is concerned, you will wish there should be, apart from 
the maintenance of strength and security, unstinted service to the 
needs of the country in any appropriate direction. (Applause.) 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


| UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


IMPROVED PROSPECTS 


THe 32nd ordinary general meeting of the United Serdang 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations, Limited, was held on January 25th 
in London. 


Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said: You will understand that 
the reduction in the amount of profit available for distribution is 
due to causes outside our control, viz., considerable reduction in the 
permitted exports of rubber, lower prices for palm oil, and last, 
but not least, higher taxation. 


We only know the permissible exportable percentage for the first 
seven months of our current working year, but we are calculating 
on being able to account for something like 11,000,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with a crop of just over 7,500,000 Ibs. in the accounts now 
before you. Including contracts for forward delivery we have sold 
to date out of the 1939-40 crop more than 5,000,000 Ibs. at prices 
equivalent to about 115d. per Ib. London landed terms, and 488,000 
Ibs. of the 1940-41 crop at 11d. per Ib. London landed equivalent. 


Costs of production and of transport must inevitably be higher 
under war conditions. World values of our products have moved 
up appreciably in terms of sterling, but part of the rise is due to 
the further depreciation in the exchange value of the pound. But 
exchange disabilities fade into insignificance when one comes to 
consider the taxation burden. 


I have had something to say at previous meetings on the subject 
of double taxation as it affects British companies trading in the 
Netherlands Indies. Under war conditions there is, in my opinion, 
not the slightest hope of getting any alleviation from this burden. 
In the 1938-9 accounts we have had to provide £57,300 for export 
duties and company tax payable in the Netherlands Indies; then 
£8,500 for National Defence Contribution here and a_ further 
£60,000 for British income-tax. 


The measure of this taxation can be better realised when I tell you 
that the Netherlands Indies export duty and company tax are 
approximately 4 per cent. on the company’s issued share capital, 
British income-tax and National Defence Contribution approxi- 
mately 5 per cent., making a total of 9 per cent., as compared with 
a dividend of 5 per cent. for the year, which absorbs the remaining 
balance of the year’s profits. The prospects of our current financial 
year are better from a profit-earning point of view. Our estates are 
in good shape, and we have no difficulty in producing all the crop 
we are allowed to export. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 


Royal Charter, 


W.C.2. 
2. 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve zee i ‘ on £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 122) 


quaitions. Only by limiting consumption can unnecessary 
imports be reduced and supplies freed for export purposes. 
Mr. Fisher frankly faces up to the inevitable dislocations 
of war conditions. “It is Utopian to hope that in war 
there will be no rise in prices, that wages will remain stable 
and that profits will also keep in step.” He is insistent, 
however, that a resolute defence must be erected against 
the vicious spiral of prices and wages. Rationing will help 
and so will high taxation in transferring individual purchas- 
ing power to the State, but they do not provide a complete 
lution. Mr. Fisher urges the individual to save and so 
~ avoid the competitive bidding up of prices. How neces- 
gry this really is may be gauged from the most cursory 
glance at the nation’s budget. Expenditure is now running 
a the rate of well over £2,500 millions a year, out of 
which only about £1,000 millions is at present covered by 
taxation. There is a wide and widening gulf to be bridged. 
* * 


* * 


BANKER ON EXPORT PROBLEMS 


Like Mr. Fisher, the chairman of Martins Bank, Mr. 
F. A. Bates, utters a warning against the “ unprofitable con- 
test between rising cost and rising pay,” and enjoins investors 
to save for subscription to the Government’s impending 
loans. He is also among those who favour a vigorous 
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expansion of Britain’s export trade and the adoption of “a | 


definite policy.” 
strong, since, in view of our purchases abroad of war material 
and commodities, we are more than ever the world’s best 
customer. Mr. Bates rightly indicates the need to ensure 
that, to the fullest extent possible, our overseas trade with 
the self-governing dominions, as well as foreign countries, is 
reciprocal. 

On the subject of the bank’s deposits he attributes part 
of the war-time increase to Government expenditure, which 
is finding its way into the hands of the public and part to 
sales by British investors of foreign securities. As the 
Government taps savings by means of loans some of these 
deposits will be drawn off, but he still looks for a gradually 
rising trend. I have previously drawn attention to the 
immense liquid strength of this bank. Mr. Bates showed 
that total cash and bill holdings amounted at December 31st 
to no less than 28.7 per cent. of liabilities. 


* * * « 


rIN PRODUCERS’ PROSPECTS 

Tin is now almost back to the price of £230 a ton, at 
which it was held until control was abrogated in mid- 
December. The accumulation of buying orders and short 
supply of near-by metal which caused the rise to £275 just 
after control was removed seem to have been overcome by 
the generous production quota of 120 per cent. 
to take stock of the position and see whether the reasons 
which led me to take a favourable view of tin shares in the 
early days of the war still hold good. That view was based 
on the knowledge that a price of £230 together with a high 
tate of output provides a profitable basis for most tin- 
producing companies. Prices of the majority of tin shares 
ae no higher now than they were in December ; many are 
a little lower. 

Thus, if one can assume that the price will not fall much 
further and the production quota will remain high, tin shares 
should still be attractive. Mr. E. V. Pearce, who presided 
at this week’s meeting of British Tin Investment Corporation 


In this respect our position is obviously | 


It is time | 





in place of Captain Oliver Lyttelton, who has become Non- | 


ferrous Metal Controller, was very reassuring. He does not 
believe that the recent unprecedented demand for tin can 
continue, but he nevertheless considers that the prospects for 
the tin-producing industry in 1940 are bright and that the 
producing companies are likely for many months to continue 
10 enjoy the largely increased revenues they are now earning. 
He also pointed out that dividend distributions as yet hardly 
reflect the large increase in revenue and that “ most of the 
fruit is still on the bough.” The sarme comment he showed 
applies to the market prices of the shares. 











UNITED SERDANG OUTLOOK 

With rubber at 1s. a lb. and the supplies available in 
this country still moderate, the immediate outlook for rubber- 
producing companies must be favourable, even though the 
exportable quota of 80 per cent. should prove to be more 
than current requirements, and should in due course pro- 
duce an easing in the supply position. United Serdang 
(Sumatra) Rubber Plantations closes its financial year on 
August 31st, so that the current period shows to the best 
advantage the rising prices and quotas which have prevailed 
since the war began. It is not surprising to find that the 
chairman’s review prepared by Mr. H. Eric Miller fore- 
shadows improved results. Profit-earning prospects, in his 
opinion, are better for the company and its estates are in 
good shape, so that there should be no difficulty in producing 
all the crop they are allowed to export. The company, he 
announced, has already sold (including forward contracts) 
more than 5,000,000 Ibs. of its 1939-1940 crop at prices 
equivalent to about 113d. a lb. and 488,000 ‘bs. of the 
1940-1941 crop at I1d. a lb. (London equivalent). 





Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 


called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 

£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reser‘e, £1,600,000, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States nd Dominion of New Lealand. TELEGRAPHIC KEMITTANCES are 
also made Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued. BILLS are purchased or sent for Collection, DEPOSITS are received 
for f i periods on te is Which may be scertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


WEST END AGENCY 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


~ FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively replace natural ones as 
long as they fit absolutely perfectly. To persist in wearing 
a loose denture which causes discomfort and embarrassment 
is false economy because the trouble can so easily be put right. 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false teeth 
fit firmly, will hold it securely in position for many hours, 
ensuring comfort, confidence and proper mastication. Recom- 
mended by Dentists. Handy Sprinkler tin 1/3d, a large 
‘Economy’ size, 3/3d, from all Chemists. 
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BAY 
Girls. 


COLWYN 
School for 


taken over by the Government, these sections of the 
School were MOVED IN SEPTEMBER TO CHATS- 
WORTH, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE, by kind per- 
mission of the Duke of Devonshire rhe JUNIOR 
SCHOOL for girls of §-12 years, CONTINUES, as 
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THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of {soa 
year each for candidates under 14 years of age will be 
offered on the result of an Examination to be held on 

March sth, 6th and 7th. Last date of entry February 
20th 

For further particulars write to the Heap Mistress, 
Penrhos College, Chatsworth, Bakewell 
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ATTACK 
THAT COLD 
WITH 


VAPEX 


Colds neglected open way to worse ills. 
Clear your cold quickly—safely with 
Vapex ...a drop on your handkerchief. 
The pleasant-powerful antiseptic vapour, 
deep-breathed, searches out germs in 
warm breeding places in nose and throat, 
brings immediate relief. Your head clears, 
stuffiness and congestion break up 
Regular Vapex-breathing continues good 
work of germ destruction... cold soon 
vanishes. 








From your Chemist, 2/- & 3/- 
’ THOMAS KERFOOT & CO.,LTD 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


OFFICE VACANCIES (FEMALE 
I MPLOYERS’ Organisation has Vacancy for 
4 WOMAN ASSISTANT with Law Degree or 


practical Legal experience. First-rate shorthand and 
typing necessary for position. State age, full qualifica- 
tions and salary desired to Box A 810. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
I OW THER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 








ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 


Chairman: Sir Ronatp Macieay, G.C.M.G., 
Headmistress : Miss K. I. Savers, M.A., Cantab. 
A scholarship examination for Junior, Senior, and 
Music entrance scholarships will be held on 4th, sth, 


Normal inclusive fees £144 p.a.; 
For full particu- 
18th 


and 6th March, 1940. 
maximum senior scholarship £80 p.a. 
lars apply 30 the Heap Mistress. Entries close 
February. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


YAULTLESS Typing. From rod. per 1,000, Carbons 
2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Thesis in Science, Phik 
sophy, Theology Irans. 45 Languages.—DoroTH 
Surgiey, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel. 1575. 


ITERARY. Typewrtg. Trans.,&c.,promptly ex MSS 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— Miss N 
McFartane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


i & PEWRITING ot all descriptions including 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 


WwW FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free 
R&GENT INSTITUTE (85« 


THE INDEX TO | 


VOLUME 163 of 
“THE SPECTATOR” 


will be ready on FEBRUARY 2 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
for each copy should be 
enclosed with instructions 
and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPARTMENT 
THE SPECTATOR" LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
ENGLAND. 


French 
7 p.m 


Booklet.— 
W.8 











| and patterns 


el rr, 
FRESH FRUIT 
AFFA ORANGES. —Case 150 fines 


. Case 80 large Seedless Grape Fru 
half Oranges. half Grapefruit, 23s. ( 


a 
t large juicy, 205 
lit, 248, 
‘rriage paid, ¢, Wo, 





SunrirPe Fruit, V26, Pierhead, Liverpool. 
——— 
FOR THE TABLE 
YEAUTIFUL Geese, 10s. each ; turkeys, 18, exh, 
) chickens, 8s. 6d. pair; fowls, 7s pair dressed) 
delivered free.- Noran DonoGuue, T! > Manor, R 
carbery, Cork. - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| AVE you anything to sell ? Readers | 
to sell or professional services t 
to bring their announcemer 


aVINng anyt bine 
fler are invited 


ts to the notice of the many 


thousands of readers of The Spectator Prepaid class. 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters per 
inserton and should reach The Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 wid remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts 2 for six inser 
tions: §% for 13; 7 for 26; and for §2, 


Mf ACCLESFIELD SILK DRESSES.—New Spting 


models at prices based on pre-war contracy 
Amazingly low prices Models to measure from 
34s. 6d. (to-day’s value 42s. 6d Write for catalogue 


LEeoDIAN (SP. 21), $4 Cookridge Stee, 


Leeds. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


] YEFRESH YOURSELVES in Englis Country 
\ 


Ask tor descriptive list (3d. post tree) o: 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s Hot 193 Regem 


Street, W.1. 


sSq.,S.W. 


\ YARWICK CLUB,LTD. 21 St.George 

Room and breakfast §s., one ght only $s. 6d 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 345. 
2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 7289 5 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLI 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—HAVEN. 

BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 

CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY pean 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARA 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHE ARN hi) DRO. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH 

EDINBURGH,.—ALISON 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwail).—FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALtey 


FOX & PELICAN, 
STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants 

HUNSTANTON.—LI 
LINKS. 

KESWICK,—KESWICK 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 


LONDON,.— THACKERAY HOTEI 
Great Russell Street, W 

MANCHESTER.— BOWDON HYDRO 

MORE TONHAMPS FEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 


PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACI 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Prrwick Bay AND Lis 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 

ST. IVES (Cornwall! rREGENNA CASTLE 
SCOURIE (Sutheriand SCOURIE 

SELBY (Yorks). —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SOUTHPORT HYDRO Hor 


HESKETH PK., 
TAMWORT H(Staffs).. CAS 
PORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
ROSLIN HALI 
—HEADLAND HOT" I 








Winter 
Warmly 


reduced terms 


Specially 5 
period residence 


for long 


THE GRAND 
TORQUAY 


Write to J. Pauli for fuller details 
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